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La vie est br^ve, 

Un peu d'amour, 

Un peu de r^ve, 

Et puis — bonjour ! 
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THE LIGHTER LIFE 



SUMMER'S KISS 



'' If I have made a mistake, I must brazen 
it out," said Cassidy to himself, as he let him- 
self into his studio. It was all dark within, 
save for a tiny spot of light which appeared 
and vanished rhythmically. Summer's Kiss 
was smoking a cigarette. He felt in his 
pocket for a matchbox, but ere he found it 
a tiny, pliant figure leant against him. He 
stooped and caught her round the waist, 
warm and supple, and his fingers passed 
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softly over the embroidered silk of her robe. 
He needed no light to see how she looked 
then. She would be standing on tiptoe in 
her little socks ; her head would be thrown 
back, and her lips raised towards his; her 
arm would be strained backwards, with the 
cigarette between the brown fingers. He 
stooped, and as he tasted the scented carmine 
on her lips he wondered again if he had 
made a mistake. 

" Are you tired ? " she asked. The accent 
was not French, nor German, nor Italian, nor 
indeed European. Still, it was almost pure, 
for Cassidy's English was good. 

" No, my Summer's Kiss," he replied. 
"Have you wearied for me?" 

" No, I have slept " ; and her feet pattered 
oddly as she tripped back to the divan. 
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Summer's Kiss 

Cassidy lit a lamp, and threw his hat and 
coat into a comer. He was in evening dress, 
and had been dining out. 

" Tea will be ready in a minute," she said, 
and, curling herself on the floor, lit a small 
charcoal stove, and got ready the cups and 
saucers. Cassidy looked at a letter or two, 
every now and again glancing over his 
shoulder at the little figure on the floor. 

He said to himself, " The English women 
can't walk — can't sit — can't move — damn it — 
can't talk ! No, I made no mistake." 

She looked towards him, then brought in 
her arms a kimono rustling with gold and 
silver embroidery. 

" Make yourself comfortable," she said. 

He smiled and kissed the tiny palms, then 

disappeared into his bedroom. The long 
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thread of a burnt-out joss-stick lay on the 
dressing-table. The air had not quite lost its 
faint perfume. His clothes had been folded 
up, and there was no disorder. He peeped 
behind the curtain of a recess, and there 
was her little bed of wicker-work, stained 
green, her little cabinet filled with boxes of 
old lacquer and odds and ends of jade, her 
little sandals, her little kimonos and silken 
obis folded up and laid past on a narrow 
shelf. Everything was so regular, and yet 
so unstudied. 

" Tea ! " cried a little voice. 

" In a moment," he replied, as he changed 
his clothes. There was a faint sprinkling of 
powder on his coat front, but he did not 
brush it off. 

"Tea!" The voice was more irtipatient. 
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" Yes, Summer's Kiss ; I am coming ! " and 
he swept, rather than walked, in his kimono 
into the studio. 

Summer's Kiss was on the divan. A large 
picture-book with coloured woodcuts on its 
pages lay open beside her. 

" Don't move," he said. " Let me wait 
upon you this time." He watched her 
gestures as she lowered her eyes while sipping 
her tea, then raised them towards him over 
the brim of the upturned cup. She laughed. 

" Were the English ladies nice to-night ? " 

He looked at her vaguely, then shook his 
head. 

" My lord is tired. Come, dearest ! " He 
lay down on the divan, and she rested her 
head in the bend of his elbow. He felt in 
her capacious sleeve for her cigarette-case, 
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and in a moment two beings were supremely 
content. 

Presently he threw away the end of his 
cigarette. The sparks scattered themselves 
over the floor, and he watched them go out, 
one by one. He passed his hand over the 
thick black hair, and the silk of her gown 
was warm. With a slight restless movement 
she crept more closely to him. 

"The English ladies can never be yours, 
as I am," she said. " You bought me. I am 
yours." 

He had given up trying to explain to her 
that by British law on British territory 
human beings went free. She could not 
comprehend it. Her thoughts and his went 
back to an odd little tea-garden, on the 

opposite side of the globe. It was during 
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the previous summer. The tea-girls had 
crowded round him, saying absurd things 
in broken English. He had made one or 
two notes in his sketch-book. The girls 
played tricks on one another, and he was 
amused. It seemed a dream to him, and 
never did he feel so helpless as when one 
quiet, demure little figure drew away from 
the others and stood beside him so confid- 
ingly, as if she had known him all her 
life. He wanted to speak to her, but could 
only converse by means of pictures which 
he sketched in his book. She understood. 
He came again to the tea-garden, and again, 
and again. The other girls understood. 
She was alone, and so was he, and in some 
unspeakable way she had made herself his, 
as if there could have been any doubt about 
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it from the first. No surrender could have 
been more unconditional, more absolute, and 
yet no words had passed between them. 
Theirs was a language too eloquent for 
speech. 

"You are thinking of the days yonder," 
said Summer's Kiss, breaking the silence. 

" Yes, dearest. I was thinking how 
necessary you became to me yonder, how 
necessary you are to me here." 

" It was right of you to buy me. 

Cassidy thought of the strange transaction 

by which Summer*s Kiss became his, body 

and soul. Of course, public opinion in 

England — private .opinion too, for that 

matter — might have something to say on the 

subject, but Cassidy was too much an artist to 

consider such things. He knew Paris well, 
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had lived there as everyone else had done. 
He knew what such minages meant. But 
here was something new, something untried. 
" It will be an experiment," he had thought, 
'* and if it fails, it means a trip back again to 
the tea-garden. That's all!" Marriage, he 
realised, with such a girl would be impossible. 
She would never comprehend it. Besides, it 
would spoil everything, even if it did not 
mean social suicide, and he could not shut his 
eyes to that. He felt that it would put the 
picture which he had in his mind out of all 
focus and drawing. He wanted an atmo- 
sphere in which he would be free to work out 
his own scheme of colour : he saw an empty 
frame, and it was a figure that he wanted to 
stand in it, real, living, human, not a mere 
bit of modelling. 
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" I was so afraid you would go away and 
leave me alone," she murmured. 

"We should both have been alone then, 
dearest." 

" I was so glad when I knew you would 
take me with you. You could not have left 
me behind." 

" How could I have left behind that which 
was my own, Summer's Kiss ? " 

She laughed. 

"What is it?" he asked. 

" It was so funny on the steamer ! " 

It had been a curious trip, — an Englishman 

and a little brown foreigfn girl. He smiled 

to himself as he recalled her first attempts 

at her adopted tongue. She was always new 

to him. There was always a daily surprise, 

some new word, some new pose, some jewel 
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of a movement or action which he had never 
suspected, and the effect stimulated him. 
The mental phase of this strange union was 
the least important. The artist saw things 
with his eyes, not with his mind, and he 
cared little whether brains lay behind her 
broad forehead Somehow he felt there 
must be, for her lack of English words to 
express her thoughts sharpened her instincts 
just as the loss of one sense develops the 
others. And so she could read his face, read 
his moods as clearly as if his mind were an 
open book to her. Everything seemed 
possible now. She was the rest of himself, — 
he was another part of her, and there was 
only completion when they were together. 
It was all so much to him that he could 
brush aside what others might say about his 
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establishment. He was the last man in the 
world to demand tolerance towards himself 
because of his profession. Outwardly the 
"artistic temperament" was a pose, and he 
detested it. Possibly no one would have 
guessed that he had that which passes muster 
as an excuse for many idiosyncrasies, no one 
indeed except Summer's ICiss. 

These long dark afternoons, dark evenings, 
dark nights rested him, so that he became a 
demon for work while the light lasted. 
Gradually his friends came back to the 
studio, one by one; for in the world of 
artificiality which surrounded theiti they 
found in Summer's Kiss the one element 
that their art needed, and that was simplicity. 
Perhaps they regarded her as a new treasure 
in Cassidy's collection, and they looked upon 
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him as a man of original .tastes. . Most men 
would bring back from the East panels or 
embroideries, or lacquer or bronzes or picture- 
books» Here was a man who actually brought 
back all the artistic essence of an artistic 
nation embodied in a little brown tea-girl 1 
To be sure, she did not worry herself about 
"schools" and *' systems," "tones" and 
"values" She saw direct to the root of the 
whole matter. Most of the artists who visited 
the studio wanted her. to sit for them ; nearly 
all of them would solicit her criticism, and her 
feeling for harmony and symmetry was 
rarely at fault. This meant mprp . to them 
than to Cassidy. He knew her differently, 
just as she read him differently from the 
others. She ministered to his artistic mood 
— he felt that she rounded off his life. 
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And the silk of her robe was warm. It 
was dark now, but he knew the curl and 
twist of every thread. He could almost feel 
the colour of its lining, and the difference of 
its texture at the neck and over the bosom 
conveyed to him some new impression. 

She knew his touch so well. It spoke to 
her, and in response she crept still closer to 
him. 

" Happy ? " he asked. 

" Very," she answered. " Did the English 
ladies weary you ? " 

" Yes . • . They are not like you." 

" But they are beautiful." 

" Some of them." 

" Did you sit with them as we are sitting 
now?" 
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" Bless your heart, no ! They only do that 
with their husbands — if even with them." 

" And shall you be the husband of one of 
them some day?" 

" That would be impossible, dearest." 

" You could live here still. We could live 
together ,^ could not we ? " 

" No." 

"No? Really? Then you would leave 
me?" 

" Never ! How could I leave you ? How 
could I marry one of these women and never 
see you any more ? " 

" Then you would rather be with me than 
with one of them ? " 

" Yes, a thousand times ! " 

" Ah ! you love me as much as that ? " 

"Yes." 
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"I am very happy. Summer's Kiss is 
quite content" 

" They called you rightly Summer's Kiss, 
and that you must be whether it is summer 
or winter here." 

The picture of a toy tea-garden rose up in 
her mind, but she did not miss it There 
was to her but one world, and that where 
he was.. 

" Is your winter like ours ? " she asked. 

"Pretty much, dear; worse, if anything. 
It is all dark, and there is no sun for weeks." 
He felt a little shudder run through her 
body. "But we shall go away to sunshine, 
and it will be summer all the year long." 

" You are the sun to me," she said, " and 

the moon and the stars. You are the sea to 

me, and I am the seashore; only my sea 
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comes near me and kisses me, but does not 
go away again. Does your sea do that?" 

"Yes — always," he said. 

**I loved the sea. It was so warm in 
summer. I used to live by it. We would 
bathe and run about in the sun till we were 
quite dry. And we would pull the branches 
of the blossoms and shower them over one 
another till we were all covered with pink 
leaves. But the master of the garden was 
vexed, and we did it no more." 

Cassidy laughed. It reminded him of their 
first meeting. She guessed his thoughts. 

"I loved you then," she went on. "You 
were tall and great, not like my own people. 
I wanted to say that to you. I did say it, 
but I knew you would not understand it 
Now I do know your language, and I can say 
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now what I said in a language strange to 
you." 

" Dear little Summer's Kissl" he murmured. 
Her head was lying on his neck. He gently 
pulled at the long hairpins and twisted the 
black hair round his bare arm. 

" I said to you then," she continued, — '* I 
said, * You are lord of my life, and my day and 
my night* Did it sound funny to you ? " 

He only thought of the picture — ^the blue 
sky and the pink blossoms — the dark eyes, 
and the red lips moving slowly with white 
teeth behind them. The note of love is 
always pitched in the same key, no matter 
what the language may be. 

"Tell it to me all in your own tongue," 

he said. 

She repeated the words. 
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"Yes," he answered, "I knew what you 
said then." 

She reached a hand to his and held it 
tight. 

" I am your blossom and your flower, and 
my mouth is warm for the sunshine." 

" Yes," he said, " your mouth is a blossom, 
and it is warm. I love you. It is dark, but 
day only begins in this darkness. There is 
no night when Summer's Kiss is near, and 
the light never fades from her." 

She uttered a little moan, and the touch 
of her lips scorched his neck. 



It was November. The months had passed 
swiftly, and the two had spent them con- 
tentedly in the country. He hated to see 

her in Western dress, but some concession 
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had to be made to English ideas. Now they 
were back at the studio. But the room was 
full of fog. Cassidy had laid his plans to go 
to Tangier for the winter. There at least 
was sun ; but his departure was delayed, and 
meanwhile Summer^s Kiss fell sick. It 
alarmed him, and a nurse had to be called 
in* With some difficulty he sought out one 
of her fellow-countrymen who was studying 
at one of the large hospitals and persuaded 
him to come to attend the little woman. 

Everything was done to make the studio 
look as much like her home as possible, but 
the sun could not be dragged through the 
fog. Summer's Kiss was too ill to be moved ; 
it would kill her. If she remained quiet she 
might live, and she might not. 

Like everyone else, Cassidy had some 



SuMMER^s Kiss 

rough idea of what sickness meant, but as 

his own life had been comparatively free 

from troubles of this kind he felt overawed. 

Quickly he adapted himself to the new 

surroundings, and his hands performed many 

a womanly office. The nurse, too, was 

sensible, and knew when to hold her 

tongue. 

"Does Summer's Kiss want anything?" 

" No, dear, nothing except sun." She was 

very patient and still. He longed for the 

day when he should again hear the patter of 

her feet on the polished floor, when again the 

Eastern atmosphere which surrounded her 

should act as a narcotic and give him his 

dreams again. For the present everything 

was too real. The contingency had not 

been foreseen. Out of the past pleasures 
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loomed a Figure which he feared might be 
Death, and he might have to face that. 

" I have been very happy," said she, as if 
reading his thoughts ; " and so have you, 
my life and my sun." 

So indeed only the past tense was to be 
used now. 

He blurted out hurried words in a torrent 
of grief and upbraidal. 

" It is all my fault. I should never have 
brought you here." 

She did not understand him. "Say it 

over again to me in my own tongue," she 

said to the doctor. Her answer came back : 

" There is nothing to be forgiven. Had you 

left me I should have followed you, for I 

could not live alone, away yonder. You 

gave me my heart's desire. I am thankful, 
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for it was all so pleasant Only there is 
no sun now — ^no sun in the sky ; but there 
is sun where you are, my life." 

There were chrysanthemums in the room, 
and she nodded to him and smiled her 
thanks for remembering her flower, 

"You will be alone — alone" — she said. 

Two tears trickled down her cheeks. 
Cassidy stooped to kiss them away, but his 
own fell on her forehead. She felt them, 
and they almost soothed her. 

"My name should have been * Winter's 
Tears,'" she sighed, as she closed her eyes. 
Her lids were heavy now, and the veins 
showed too clearly. 

The days passed slowly. There seemed 
little difference between day and night in 
the studio, for both knew there was no hope 
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now. It was first a question of weeks, then 
of days. 

Cassidy bent over her to make her more 
comfortable and lift her into a more easy 
position. His hand felt how thin she had 
become. The soft little rounded breast 
was shrunken now. He stooped and kissed 
it. 

"Never again — that! Never again!" she 
said, as she raised her arms with an effort 
and put them round his neck. His head lay 
close to hers for some moments. He could 
scarcely hear her voice, but she said, " I have 
been so happy with you. How I have 
loved you ! " 

It was now a question of hours. She could 

hardly breathe except when propped up with 

pillows. Cassidy wrapped her in a blanket 
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and sat with her in his arms in a chair in 
front of the fire, and there she slept. It 
smote him to the heart to feel how light she 
was now. He sat still and waited. 

The pent-up breath came and went in 
short rapid beats upon his cheek ; but he 
knew he was helpless, hold fast as he might 
to the one being who was all the world to 
him. He was not wearied, but horribly, 
terribly alert. 

The dark day faded into darker night, and 
the lamp cast a grim shadow on the high 
walls of the studio. 

Suddenly there came into the face of 
Summer's Kiss the ghost of a look which he 
had first seen under the moonlight far away 
yonder — a look that had never left his 
memory. It was when she had given her- 
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self to him. She opened her eyes, and smiled, 
and said, " Dearest ! " He bent his head to 
kiss her again, but the little wanderer had 
returned to her own country. 
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A CHANGE OF IDIOM 



"And the best and the worst of this is 
That neither is most to blame, 
If youVe forgotten my kisses 
And I've forgotten your name." 



The scene takes place in her boudoir, Paris. To^ay. 

He enters. 

She: 

So you've come. 
He: 

Certainly, You sent for me. 
She: 

I've a lot of things to talk to you about. 
He: 

So have I. 
She: 

After that • . . that conversation a 
fortnight ago, I . . . why do you smile? 
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He: 

Was I smiling ? 
She: 

Distinctly. I said that after our . . . 
conversation . . • 
He: 

Yes, go on. 
She: 

I thought possibly you might imagine 
I had been heartless. 
He: 

The unbiassed onlooker might have 
had his opinion. 
She: 

Did you think so ? 
He: 

Go on and finish what you were 

going to say. 
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She: 

Have some coffee. 
He: 

You are delightfully inconsequent* 
She: 

Sugar ? 
He: 

Never sugar when I take coffee with 
you. 
She: 

I always think it spoils it. Doesn't 
it? 
He: 

But finish your story. 
She: 

I hadn't begun. 
He: 

You began by telling me everything. 
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She: 

Everything ? 
He: 

Yes ! That's why you sent for me. 
She: 

I don't follow you. 
He: 

You want to see how I'll take it. 
She: 

Take what ? 
He: 

Take what you are dying to tell 
me. 
She: 

Ah . . . have some maraschino ? 
He: 

Well, yes, thanks ! Maraschino will 

be a change. 
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She: 

A change ? You have a new liqueur 
now? 
He: 

Yes, a new liqueur. 
She: 

What? 
He: 

Vodka. 

She: 

Russian ? 

He: 

Yes. 
She: 

I should have given you tea, 
then. 
He: 

Yes, I'm a martyr to tea now. 
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She: 

A samovar ... I know. 

He: 

You don't pronounce the word 

correctly. 

She: 

You always seem to be working at 

some new language. 

He: 

Russian's the only new one Tve 

begun since IVe known you. 

She: 

You were at German, wasn't it, 

when we first met? 

He: 

No, Spanish ; German was before that. 

She: 

And now you go on to Russian . . . 
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He: 

After a look in at Danish. Til 
sample Europe in time. 
She: 

How far have you got in Rus- 
sian? 
He: 

Only the alphabet so far. 
She: 

Let me see! When were you last 
here? 
He: 

A fortnight ago. 
She: 

And you've been at this new language 
how long? 
He: 

About ten days. 
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She: 

H'm ! You were at my language how 

long? 

He: 

Say . . . three months. 

She: 

And three months from now you 

hope to know Russian as well as you know 

Danish ? 

He: 

Yes ! so long as he keeps out of the 

way. 

She: 

He? Who's he? 

He: 

He is a vague, impersonal thing 

that walks in just when Tm getting on 

splendidly. 
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She: 

If there's a he, there's naturally a she 
somewhere. 
He: 

Yes. Genders are met with ... in 
grammars. One is always tacking the 
masculine adjective on to the feminine noun. 
She: 

And he is objective ? 
He: 

No . . . only objectionable. He seems 
to wait till I get the length of the irregular 
verbs, then he turns up. That's the worst 
of my method of studying languages. I 
always feel quite safe up to the irregular 
verbs. 
She: 

And then ? 
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He: 

Then it's his turn. 
She: 

His turn ? 
He: 

That chap's in the photograph, there 
— my successor. 
She: 

You shouldn't say that I love him. 
He: 

Of course, of course. I never met 
with SL\\ .er . . . foreign language that didn't 
bestow an inordinate amount of affection 
upon the next one. 
She: . 

The next one? 
He: 

I was the "next one" last time. 
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That chap in the frame is the "next one" 
now. IVe been the "next one" several 
times before now. 
She: 

That one will never have a successor. 
He: 

That's what I always said. One is 
so enthusiastic when one begins a new 
language. But one often mistakes the in- 
definite article for the definite. Now, in 
your language the indefinite article conies 
first before the . . . er . . . object : the" definite 
follows. But wait till you get to the verbs ! 
They take it out of you ! 
She: 

You think an impression can't last ? 
He: 

It wouldn't be an impression if it 
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did. Take my case. First I tried English 
. . . well, you know what English is : then 
Italian. I picked it up wonderfully . . . could 
rattle off all the names of the wines without 
a mistake . . . Then German . . . that rather 
strained my patriotism . . . but it all ended 
before I had got to the tail of one of her 
sentences. Then it was Spanish ... I had only 
begun to swear idiomatically when I met you. 
Then we . . . well, you know how far we went. 

She: 

I hate you. 

He: 

I know. 

She: 

How do you know that? 

He: 

Because you sent for me to-night. 
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She: 

I don't understand . . . 
He: 

Don't you . . , ? I look round 
and see the arrangement of the furniture 
changed. 
She: 

Why should that tell you that I hate 
you? 
He: 

Because you wanted to show me that 
the room is not the room it was in ... in 
" my time." 
She: 

Where does the hatred come in ? 
He: 

We'll not call it hatred — call it 
revenge. 
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She: 

Do you think I could be so cruel ? 

He: 

You can be a woman . . . and only a 

woman would go out of her way to show 

her old . . . er . . . friend that he was passi— 

bomi. That chair, for instance. It used 

to be over there. It was mine. Now it 

isn't. 

She : 

Oh yes, it is. 

He: 

That's because he doesn't like it. He 

prefers that one over there. 

She: 

How do you know that ? 

He: 

Because I know you ! 
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She: 

But that chair is still yours. It will 
always be yours whenever you choose to 
come here. 
He: 

My dear, I've known two dozen 
women say that If they acted up to it 
they wouldn't be able to get all the chairs 
into the room. They'd overflow on to the 
stair and into the street. 
She: 

All the same, it's yours. 
He: 

In substance . . . not in essence. 
She: 

Why not in essence ? 
He: 

If I followed my line, or rather if 
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you followed it, we'd go too deep. The 
philosophy of our beliefs should only be 
touched as the water-fly skims the pool. 
She: 

Are you the water-fly? 
He: 

Yes. You are the pool. 
She: 

Why so ? 
He: 

Because the fly knows his ground . , . 
I mean his water, and so doesn't go too deep. 
It's the man who believes in you that falls in 
and gets drowned. 
She: 

So thaf s all you think of me. 
He: 

It's all you allow me to think. 
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She: 

Do you remember a fortnight 
ago? 
He: 

Excellently. 
She: 

You said to me, "My heart is of 
stone, and you are walled up within it You 
will always live in my heart till its stone 
walls break." 
He: 

The very words ! I thought the idea 
so good that I made a note of it in the caf^ 
on the Place after leaving you. 
She: 

Out of regret? 
He: 

No, from she er joy. 
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She: 

I understand you now. 
He: 

I daresay. It's a man's misfortune 
to be understood, — a woman's to be mis- 
understood. That's why I always insisted on 
understanding you, out of sympathy,you know. 
She: 

Insisted ? 
He: 

Of course. I saw your note was la 
femme incomprise. 
She: 

Ldche! 
He: 

Don't, please don't ! We had passed 
the interjections when we had got that length. 

Leave me in peac^ with my new alphabet. 
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She: 

Ah, you think to play off this comedy 
on me ! 
He: 

The schie it f aire is over. Comedy 
falls flat after a climax, doesn't it ? 
She: 

Now, don't ; we are friends . . . yes ! 
good friends. 
He: 

No, good foes ! 
She: 

I don't see the necessity. 
He: 

Friends to the world • . . foes here, 
when we are by ourselves. 
She: 

Ah no! 
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He: 

Ah yes ! it's more stimulating, more 

exhilarating. 

She: 

Ah, you use me only as a peg to 

hang your dialogue on. 

He: 

Dialogue is to the scene what clothes 

are to the coquette. If the one or the other 

is scanty, the actress has to make up in charm 

for the deficiency. 

She: 

That's all you think we women are 

made for. 

He: 

Isn't it enough? You have the 
sweets ; we borrow them from you, and then 

go off. 
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She: 

To seek change of air, or perhaps of 
language ? 
He: 

Both. Do you know what I did the 
night after our . . . climax ? 
She: 

Something original, I am sure. 
He: 

Yes. I invited . . . Italy, Spain, 
England, Germany, and France to 
supper. 
She: 

To tell them all about Russia ? 
He: 

No, didn't know Russia then. 
She: 

To tell them about . . . Denmark ? 
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He: 

I'm not a brute. 

She: 

Why, then ? 

He: 

I couldn't easily tell them about 

anything like that. You see it would have 

been a delicate matter, for they all brought 

their • . . grammarians . . . with them. 

She: 

And you didn't invite me ? 

He: 

That would have been impossible : at 

least, you wouldn't have dared to have 

brought him, even had he wished to 

come. 

She: 

Why not ? 
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He: 

Because I should have wrung his 
neck. 
She: 

Ah, you did care for me ! 
He: 

Not a bit ! 
She: 

Why would you have wrung his 
neck? 
He: 

Can't you see that had I broken the 
tie you'd still have been much to me? I 
should have felt a brute. My conscience, you 
know ! 
She : 

You acknowledge you have a con- 
science? 
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He: 

Towards women ? of course: towards 
men ? never ! You broke the tie. 
She: 

Ah ! I see. I wounded your amour 
profire. 
He: 

Possibly. That's why you are no- 
thing to me now. I merely shrugged my 
shoulders and jotted down the dialogue at 
the caft. Had I broken the tie, you'd still 
have had all the hold over me in the world. 
She: 

You are paradoxical. That isn't the 
rule. 
He: 

All my rules are exceptions. It was 

foolish of you to do it. 
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She: 

Foolish of me not to wait till you 
were tired of me ? 
He: 

How do you know I wasn't already 
tired of you ? 
She: 

Do you remember the time when we 
first met ? 
He: 

When we began the indefinite article ? 
Perfectly ! 
She: 

I warned you not to take me too 
seriously. 
He: 

I paid no heed to your warning. 
That was my mistake. 
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She: 

The impression you've always had of 
me has been quite the reverse of what I am. 
He: 

You pay yourself a poor compliment. 
The impression at least was always charming. 
She: 

ni let that pass. Well, I never was 
serious with you. 
He: 

I always was. 
She: 

When things became . . . er . . . 
He: 

When we got to the irregular verbs . . . 
She: 

You are hateful! When things be- 
came strained you still took me seriously. 
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He: 

How could I do otherwise? You 
cried. I buried my head in the pillows of 
the couch, but not a single tear would come. 
She: 

You threw yourself on the ground . . . 
He: 

To kiss your little feet . . . dear little 
feet ! The highest level — figuratively speak- 
ing — that I ever have reached. 
She: 

And now you begin Russian within 
ten days. 
He: 

Pardon me, within three days of our 
parting. 
She: 

You are a brute ! 
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He: 

The brute is an accident — gramma- 
tically speaking,- a splendid exception. The 
artist is the nile. 
She: 

Artist ? 
He: 

Yes, artist ! 
She: 

When did you become an artist ? 
He: 

I've never been anything else. 
She: 

In what ? 
He: 

In this sort of thing. 

She: 

That's beyond me. 
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He: 

Not at all. You got serious about 
someone else . . . my successor. The next 
pupil . . . the man in my shoes ... a tight fit, 
possibly. 
She: 

Well ? I love him. 
He: 

Of course you do. I see that well 
enough. 
She: 

You only sneered. Man's defence ! 
He: 

And woman's weapon. It possibly 
might have been more artistic had I made a 
general statement But it's too late to go 
back now. Besides, I wouldn't recall that 
scene for the world. 
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She: 

Ah, he wouldn't speak like that ! 
He: 

I should hope not. If he did, I should 

feel that he was infringing my copyright 

SHE: 

I love him. 

He: 

Charming, charming ! 

She: 

When you speak like that I love 

him all the more. 

He: 

My dear lady, I'm glad, truly glad. 

May I ask which of you two is serious this 

time? 

She: 

Both. 
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He: 

Ah, that's bad. 

She: 

Why? 

He: 

The dibdcle will be awful. 

She: 

There need be no dib&cle. 

He: 

One can't help these things . . . unless 

you're an artist. 

She: 

And then ? 

He: 

And then you take the whole affair 

as a child takes a new doll. There 

are fashions in everything . . . even in 

dolls. 
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She: 

Ah, you make a wax doll of me ! 
He: 

No, not a wax one ... an india- 
rubber one . . . unbreakable, you know, and 
deliciously flexible. 
She: 

Flexible ? 
He: 

Yes. Your elasticity is superb . . . 
classic I 
She: 

In what way? 
He: 

I see my photograph on the mantel- 
shelf ... his on the table. 
She: 

Ah, that will last for ever. 
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He: 

I dare say. 
She: 

You doubt me ? 
He: 

My doubt is respectful . . . and 
philosophic. 
She: 

Well, time will prove it 
He: 

My dear, time will prove it when 
we have both forgotten all about one 
another. 
She: 

You never knew what love means. 
He: 

Unfortunately I know what it means 
in seven languages. 
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She: 

I thought there were only six, 

including your own. 

He: 

There was one that I didn't tell 

you of. 

She: 

And that ? 

He: 

That you shall never know. 

She: 

La grande passion ? 

He: 

Grandes passions are plentiful. You 

and I are too old hands at the game not to 

know that. 

She: 

I wish you'd be serious. 
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He: 

I thought I was showing you how 
well I had learnt the lesson you taught 
me. 
She: 

Yes, I taught you everything. 
He: 

No, dear lady, not everything. In 
the last week I've added considerably to 
my ripertoire. 
She: 

It must be extensive now. 
He: 

For an amateur, yes ! For an artist, 
I mean to reach perfection before I have 
done. 
She: 

Why this harping on artist ? 
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He: 

Simply because an artist needs cer- 
tain essentials. You were nothing but an 
essential to me. I idealised you. 
She: 

And you idealise this Russian ? 
He: 

Oh no ! An agent de police watches 
her. 
She: 

As bad as that ? 
He: 

Revolutionary, I fear. 
She: 

Mon Dieu ! 
He: 

Don't fear. / don't intend to be 

caught. Well, I idealised you. 
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She: 

Why were you so good as to idealise 
me? 
He: 

Because of that former affair. 
She: 

Which? 
He: 

Were there so many that you don't 
know? I mean the affair . . . the young 
girl's dream . . . 
She: 

That was no dream ! 
He: 

Ah, yes it was. The young girl — 
romantic — spoiled — thinking it a fine thing 
to have an affaire de cceur^ especially when 

the man wasn't free . . . 
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She: 

You are brutal. 

He: 

No, I am gentle. I saw you then, — 

not the mature woman of the world . . . not 

the woman who has lived her life, and who 

will never again realise what love means . . . 

She: 

But you don't . . . understand . . . 

He: 

Ah, you needn't protest. You will 

never get back to the exquisite freshness of 

that dream of your youth. I could see how 

it all had happened. I saw in you only the 

round-faced, eightden-year-old girl, — innocent, 

yes, a thousand times innocent. In my 

mind you became absolutely pure . . . that 

was my dream . . . but it was dispelled by the 
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hard woman of the world. Still, I idealised 
you. I loved the notion. It was as a new 
picture, a new cigarette, a new liqueur. It 
fascinated, pleased, irritated, tempted, defied, 
and the pursuit was all in all. You could 
have held me, because I was an idealist, 
but you crossed the rubicon too soon. The 
idol lay smashed. 
She: 

I thought I was an unbreakable 
doll. 
He: 

I am trying to be serious. 
She: 

Well? 
He: 

You came into my work. I create 
things — poor enough, but still they are 
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creations, and they are my dolls. The waif 
in the slums has her mud pies, — the child 
on the seashore his castles of sand. I wanted 
something living in my work. You filled it 
She: 

After the Spaniard ? 
He: 

Yes, after the Spaniard. 
She: 

So I was a change of climate to 
you? 
He: 

No, only a change of idiom. Things 
can't be created without a woman! You 
made me think. I saw new things in new 
lights. 
She: 

You only thought of your work ? 
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He: 

What else did you think I was 
dreaming of? 
She: 

Nothing . . . except . . . 
He: 

Except what ? 
She: 

Your letters are there. 
He: 

Well? 
She: 

Ah, you wrote lies ! 
He: 

No, not lies . . . fictions, possibly. But 
style was never my strong point. At the 
same time I fancy I've improved it a little 
since I knew you. 
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She: 

I'm glad you're not in my life now. 
He: 

No doubt. Latterly I had difficulty in 
writing up to the standard of perfection I had 
reached in the early part of our correspondence. 
She: 

You felt yourself growing stale? 
He: 

Exactly. 
She: 

And you begin again on the Russian? 
He: 

Not yet. Letters are dangerous. 
She: 

Why? 

He: 

The irregular verb fellow. 
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She: 

Isn't his entrance a little premature ? 
He: 

He was on the scene before I 
entered. 
She: 

I should have thought you'd have 
had the invention to get over that difficulty. 
He: 

Not when I'm at the alphabet. Re- 
member there are thirty -six letters in it. 
Wait till I get to the verbs. 
She: 

The mood will then be conditional. 
So you will give up Danish ? 
He: 

Oh no. I'm reading Hans Christian 
Andersen's Fairy Tales . . . 



The Lighter Life 
She: 

To play up to the mud pies and sand 
castles ? 
He: 

Exactly. Simplicity is the accom- 
plice of complicity. 
She: 

Where will you go for new ideas ? 
He: 

The new ideas will come when com- 
plicity gains the upper hand. 
She: 

Are you in earnest about all this ; or 
is it not a comedy ? 
He: 

Yes, seriously it is a comedy. 
She: 

You men play your parts so ill. 
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He: 

And you women so well. Still, our 
scene was most effective. 
She: 

I'm glad you're satisfied . . . with 
yourself. 
He: 

I have no regrets . . . only delightful 
memories. 
She: 

And when you begin . . . modern 
Greek . . .? 
He: 

I'll ask you to supper. Will you 
come? 
She: 

To meet the Spaniard and English- 
woman and Italian and Russian ? 
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He: 

Yes, and the rest of Europe into the 
bargain. 
She: 

I shall be delighted. May I bring 
. . . my grammarian ? 
He: 

This one ? No ! You will bring . . . 
" the next one." 
She: 

You are incorrigible. 
He: 

I was your pupil. 
She: 

Au plaisir ! 
He: 

Bonne chance ! 
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BETWEEN THE JUNCTIONS 



"Have you been happy since then?" she 
asked. 

He shrugged his shoulders and looked out 
of the carriage window. Her travelling-rug 
slipped to her feet. He put it over her knees 
again. The action was mechanical, but she 
smiled. He had not forgotten how she had 
liked her rug put about her. 

The situation galled him. The train had 

been behind time at Rugby and he had been 

asleep. A lady had been bundled in hurriedly, 

and the train had started again before he had 

had time to realise that he was alone with a 
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woman who had been everything to him as 
he had been everything to her till that mis- 
understanding two years before. And this 
was their first meeting since then. 

" Have you been happy since then ? " she 
asked again. 

"Not more than usual," he replied. He 
picked up a cigarette-case that lay on the 
seat, and looked at her. "May I smoke?" 
he asked. She had known the mood in the 
past. He had only smoked in her presence 
when he had felt absolutely indifferent to 
her. 

"Pray do," she replied. There was a 
silence. 

" When do we* reach Euston ? " she asked. 

"We have another hour and a half of 

this," he replied. 
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" I see you still answer the questions I did 
not ask " 

" The train is late. We shall not be in till 
after seven, I expect." 

" Thanks. That's what I wanted to know." 

He watched her furtively through the 
smoke. Her clothes were unfamiliar; 
fashions had changed in these two years, 
and her face was slightly altered because 
of the way she had dressed her hair. His 
eye caught a glimpse of a little brooch 
which he had given her. "What on earth 
makes her wear that now?" he asked 
himself. 

He coolly handed her a bundle of news 
papers. 

" Thanks ; I've seen them," she said : " but 
. . . but . . . I'm awfully hungry ! " 
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He passed her a bag of sandwiches. As 
she munched them she felt that even they 
showed the man unchanged. They had no 
mustard. Then he held out his flask. As 
she unscrewed the top she caught the scent 
of the wine her heart rejoiced in, and which 
she had taught him to like. It seemed a 
remnant of her old self clinging to him. 
As she sipped it he looked foolish. He too 
remembered it had been her wine. 

The train rattled and bumped along. 
She felt the exhilaration of tearing at enor- 
mous speed through space. Her lips were 
redder now, and her eyes sparkled. He 
hated to see her like that again, and yet 
he remembered how he had hungered for 
the look. 

" I suppose I may help myself," she said as 
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she reached across to the opposite seat for 
his cigarette-case. "No one will come in 
for the next hour, so we may break the 
Company's rules and smoke in peace. In 
peace/' she added with a little laugh as she 
read the maker's name on the cigarette- 
paper. Even the cigarettes were hers too. 
Her matches were in her dressing-bag. He 
could not help seeing its contents. He had 
seen them often enough before. His eyes 
again sought her neck where the brooch 
was. 

"Have you been alone all this time?" 
she asked. 

" Yes, quite alone." 

She had been alone too, but she did not 
care to let him know that yet. 

" In the same rooms ? " 
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" Yes." 

" No change ? " 

" None. Everything is as it was in your 
time." It was too late to recall the admis- 
sion. His rooms were filled with odds and 
ends that were hers. Nothing had been 
changed since their parting. 

Her eyes were brighter. She took off her 

hat and laid it on the seat, sticking the long 

pins into it with an odd little thrust, then she 

slowly drew off her gloves. She wore a 

wedding-ring. " Married," he thought. Yet 

he remembered that he had given her one to 

wear,/^«r les convenances. It might still be 

his, or — the next man's. If he could only 

read the inscription inside! To a man all 

wedding-rings are alike, though they do not 

always mean the same thing. He eyed her 
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curiously, and she returned the look, not 
without some pride. She was glad she had 
kept the man what he had been even in tiny 
matters. It was pleasant to feel that so 
much of herself remained about him. 

" What have you been doing with yourself 
all this time?" she asked. 

" Some old business," he replied. 

"I've had heaps of fun in these two 
years ! " 

He was glad of that. He had tried so 
much to please her. He knew he appealed 
only to one side of her nature, and of that 
he had had the fullest assurance. But the 
quarrel had stung him. They had parted 
not so much in anger as in indifference. 
She had found him lacking in the more 
intellectual qualities. He knew how he had 
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, failed in this respect, but he had, besides, 
flung at her words which more appropriately 
he should have flung at himself. She had 
satisfied him in most things. He had not 
altogether satisfied her, and he knew he was 
powerless in dealing with the subtler and 
more subjective side of her nature. 

She had left him, and now that they had 
met again he knew he was bound to make 
the first move. The old footing seemed 
improbable. It might be renewed, and 
perhaps he might not be so indifferent to it. 
He had never uttered a word, never written 
after the door shut her off from him, for ever, 
as each thought. Still, a reconciliation was 
desirable, so he answered — 

" I'm glad you've had a good time." 

"Yes," she said, "Paris! We stopped 
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there for a good while. It was delicious, ^ 
and we enjoyed ourselves magnificently." 

" You weren't alone ? " 

"No, of course not! What makes you 
think I would go there alone?" 

" Nothing ; only I remember the last time 
I was in Paris" — They had been there 
together. How happy they had been, yet 
how foolish he had felt ! She had had to do 
all the talking, for he didn't know a word of 
French. Though it was only a memory it 
was not quite an unpleasant one. He began 
to turn over in his mind what he could do 
to entertain her on the journey, but he was 
absolutely without resources. He knew well 
— ah! too well — the little caresses she had 
liked. No woman had entered into his 
life in these two years, and the recollection 
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of the past began to irritate him. At first 
furious at what he called her intrusion he 
ended by being maddened by the thought 
that these two years had been lost If he 
had only had patience with her moods how 
different everything would have been! 

Conversation was only continued with an 
effort. The carriage lamp gave a feeble 
light, and each saw the other's face in 
shadow. 

" I'm awfully tired," she said. 

" I'm sorry. Afraid I bore you ? " 

" Not at all. I've had a miserable journey, 
and I missed my tea. I hate missing my 
tea. I'd sooner go without my sleep." 

She made a slight movement of her 
shoulders and settled herself more com- 
fortably in her comer. 
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" Take my rug as well," he said. 

"Thanks," she replied simply. She 
arranged her wraps, and giving him a 
glance a little pained, a little unrestrained, 
closed her eyes. 

He lit another cigarette and softly moved 
to the far-off corner of the compartment 

She heard the movement and looked up. 
Then seeing that the opposite seat was 
vacant, put her feet on it without looking 
at him. 

" Had two long years actually elapsed ? " 
he asked himself. It seemed as if they were 
well wiped out now, and as if they had 
never parted. Often they had travelled 
together, and often had he watched her 
asleep like this, glancing rapidly from her 
face to her feet, noting the attitude as the 
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rigidity of wakefulness passed off and the 
muscles lost their tension. Soon the lips 
parted, and the regular movement of her 
bosom told him she was in the land of 
dreams. 

He thought of his own rooms — empty all 
these two years — of hers, so snug and so 
much his home. He wondered where she 
was now living. He would sooner have 
shot himself than have ventured to ask. 
Perhaps pride rather than indifference had 
caused him to avoid passing her house if 
ever he had chanced to be in the neighbour- 
hood. Yet he wanted to make up the 
misunderstanding, to have peace, to be ait 
least friends with her: lovor he dared not 
hope to be again, or at any rate at 

present. 
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A luggage label made of leather was 
strapped to the handle of her dressing- 
bag. A card was slipped into it. He 
leant across and read it. It was in his 
own handwriting, with the old address — ^the 
old name — the only name he had known 
her by. He felt comforted. It was little, 
but it was something. 

He watched her. She was smiling in her 
sleep. She wakened up with a sudden 
movement, looked quickly round her, and 
gave him a little nod. He caught her off 
her guard. In an instant she remembered 
that she had not done that for two years. 
She realised that that was her damaging 
admission. 

More lights appeared along the line, the 
train hurried, and the carriage wheels clattered 
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more often as they took more frequent 
points. Willesden was near. He knew he 
would have at least a quarter of an hour 
more, and into that quarter of an hour all 
his chances must be compressed. 

" Will you forgive me ? " he said simply. 

She looked at him for a long time, reading 
every line in his face. His heart beat so 
fast that he felt stifled. She knew him too 
well to expect him to say more. She well 
understood what a great deal it meant to 
him to say so little. 

The train rushed into Willesden. 

The tickets were taken. The delay of 

a minute or two seemed to him interminable. 

Neither spoke. The train started again. It 

seemed as if it would reach Euston too soon 

— too late for him. 
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" Yes," she said, " I forgive you." 

She held out her hand. 

He took it and kissed it, looking eagerly 
into her face. He saw her eyes looking 
quickly into his, moving as they glanced 
from one side of his face to the other. He 
bent his face slowly towards hers. She 
made no resistance, and their lips met. 

With a slow caress he drew off one ring 
after another till he held the wedding-ring 
in his open palm. He saw that it was his — 
their — own. He replaced all the rings but 
the last. 

" May I give you this again ? " he said. 

"When?" 

He hesitated. " In ... in church ? " 

" No ! " she replied. Her voice was steady 
and her eyes fearless. " Give it me now " 
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IN A CONFESSIONAL 



** Is love a lie and fame indeed a breath, 
And is there no sure thing in life — ^but death ? " 



The grille of the Confessional, that symbol 
of the gulf between heaven and earth, — or 
should it not be hell? — separated two men. 
It was no accident that had brought them 
thus together, and while they now were 
playing vastly different rdles in the drama 
of life, there had been a time when one would 
have found it no easy matter to foretell which 
would be the first to become a postulant for 
the tonsure. In those days they had been 
great friends. The priest, perfervid, mediaeval, 
believing everything, accepting everything, 
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had just returned from a stay at Monte 
Cassino, and was hoping some day to ex- 
change his soutane for the habit. His was 
a pitying love for the world, its weaknesses 
and its self-deceptions. The other, hating 
the world for its self-righteousness and its 
self-seeking, its self-crucifying and its martyr- 
posing, its making capital out of its own 
tears, its flaunting its sorrows as a gaudy 
advertisement, seemed a monk misplaced by 
some whim of fortune, a dreamer the mystic 
side of whose nature was at times flatly 
contradicted by his practical views of life 
and of the people with whom he came in 
contact. 

Many were the hours the two had spent 
in a little room in the Avenue Hoche, many 
the bright spring mornings gently elbowed 
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through by the bookstalls on the Quais, 
many the evenings passed in a plaster-stained 
studio by the ramparts where the Worldling 
in a once-blue blouse, white with clay, would 
shout Gregorian music at the pitch of his 
voice while hammering chords on a rackety 
piano. The sympathy between the two was 
not altogether one of faith ; it was more of 
a personal curiosity as to what the other 
would do next. The priest felt that his own 
sphere of work lay in the monastic life — 
Monte Cassino had shown him that — and 
his steps were slowly moving in that direc- 
tion; but his friend's professed notions of 
asceticism were not easily reconciled with 
wild tales of the studios and that intimate 
life in which models and other wayward 
beings played no secondary part. 
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"You stand unsteadily on the threshold 
of the Church," the priest had often said. 
"You are a soul ready to be saved or 
damned." The sculptor did not see the 
matter quite in the same light. His Art 
was his Religion : if the Church would grant 
him a dispensation to work instead of to 
pray, to fill the monastery chapel with 
statues and relievos and accept this service 
in the light of perfect freedom he would have 
laid aside his blouse and put on a scapular 
in an instant; but the monk of the Middle 
Ages with his skilled craftsmanship, his adora- 
tion of the work his hands executed in high 
purpose, had been ousted from his seat of 
honour by a modern species to whom this 
art-work was not a pious duty but merely a 
recreation. He could not sacrifice, in obedi- 
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ence to the priest's arguments, hand-service 
for lip-service. He preferred to say his 
prayers another way, in a language that came 
more naturally to him, and he experienced 
a peaceful gratitude in thinking of or look- 
ing at all beautiful things, inanimate or 
human. 

The two had parted, each firmly believing 
in his own views of duty, and their last 
communication had been an exchange of 
letters. The priest wrote, some months later : 
" To-morrow I take the vows which bind me 
to the religious life. I am entering the Order 
of the Carmelites. You know what that 
means. Think of me, and pray for me, as I 
assuredly shall for you." The Worldling 
answered : " We stand at an open door. It 
swings back with a clang. You are inside. 
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I am shut out in the world. Will you think 
of me ? " 



Three years later they met under new con- 
ditions. The Monk was in London, sitting 
in his stern little box, thin, weary, and drawn. 
The Worldling had sought out his friend, 
thinking he alone of all men would compre- 
hend his distress, and was now kneeling on 
the hard board, critically scanning the cheap 
crucifix nailed above the grille, and feeling 
crushed and constrained as he felt the 
awkwardness of his unusual position on his 
knees. 

Presently the wooden door on the inside of 
the Confessional opened, and the Worldling's 
eyes blinked as the light passed through the 
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perforated zinc of the grille. A faint draught 
of incense - laden air blew upon his face. 
Some words of monastic Latin were muttered 
on fhe other side of the grille, and the 
question was asked in English with a 
strong French accent, "How long is it since 
your last confession, my son ? " 

"Trois ann^es, mon Pfere," replied the 
Penitent, and the rest of the conversation was 
carried on in French. 

"You have thrice omitted to fulfil the 
Paschal obligations of the Church," observed 
the Monk coldly. 

" I know, Father." 

"Why?" 

The Worldling was wondering if the Monk 

would remember his voice. As his eyes got 

accustomed to the light he could see his 
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thin face better. When he got back to 
Paris he would make a sketch of it in clay. 
It would be such a "stunning" thing to 
model. 

" Why ? " repeated the Monk. 

" I've had trouble." 

"The more reason that you should come 
to the Church for comfort." 

" Ah ! that wouldn't have helped." 

" Your troubles were worldly, then ? . . . 
You were living, perhaps, in sin" . . . 

" Was it a sin to love a woman ? ' 

" You were not married to her." 

" Father, how did you know that ? " 

" Go on with your confession, my son." 

" I want peace." 

" There is always peace in the Church." 

" No 1 Not that way." 
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" My son, I must not listen to you. This 
is no place to say such things. You had 
better come to my room." 

" Let me finish everything here. . . . She is 
dead, and I loved Her." 

" It was a sin," said the Monk sternly. 

"But I loved Her." 

"You must mortify those desires which 
make you an enemy of Christ." 

"But I loved Her. That was enough 
for me. Father, you don't understand. . . . 
She had a face like one of Botticelli's 
Madonnas, only with more sadness. At times 
She looked like Our Lady of Sorrows "... 

" My son, you confuse the profane with 
the sacred "... 

"As every sculptor or painter has done, 
from the Middle Ages onwards." 
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" Go on. How did you come to meet 

with her?" 

"Evening after evening, when I let 

m}^elf into my studio, I used to pass a 

poorly dressed girl who was always standing 

at the same spot in the boulevard close by. 

I glanced at her face when I first saw her, 

then when I saw her again and again I used 

to give her a good stare" — 

" My son 1 " said the Monk in reproof. 

"But 5rou remember I used always to do 

that, — when I saw a girFs ** . . . 

"I do not remember." 

"I mean in Paris, in the past" 

" My vocation knows no past, my son." 

" He has forgotten all about me," thought 

the Worldling. 

" Well ? " 
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'' I was struck with something in her face. 

As I saw her again and again a mute look 

of recognition used to pass between us. 

Often I tried to model her face in clay 

from memory, but it was evanescent — like 

the shadow of another face. Still, I never 

could push it from tny mind. One night 

of rain I was staying indoors, tired with 

work. My hands were stiff with modelling 

in the damp clay. Suddenly I thought of 

Her, out in the wet, shivering. I went to 

seek Her, wandering up streets and down 

passages in the neighbourhood, but in vain. 

I was turning homewards, longing for Her, 

wanting Her, when I found Her at the old 

spot I said impulsively, * Ah ! I have found 

you!' She answered very quietly, *I was 

wondering when you would come for me.' 
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When we reached the studio I showed Her 
a cabinet where I had stored the dresses 
and costumes I used to sketch from in the 
days when I was doing black-and-white 
work for the newspapers, and told Her to 
change her dripping clothes. When I 
returned, there was my Princess dressed in 
a Louis-Seize gown of gorgeous stuffs and 
colours. She didn't seem to perceive any 
incongruity. I could only gaze at her face, 
which wore a look as though it had peered 
into the Unknown." 

"Well?" 

"She remained with me." 

" In a life of vice." 

"Father, be patient for a little longer. 

The odd thing was that She accepted all 

as foreordained. She seemed to see in her 
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ovm mind the completion of my work 
far more distinctly than I could. Every- 
thing in the studio fell into its proper 
place. She touched draperies that I was 
trying to model, and in an instant the folds 
appeared that I had spent months seeking 
for." 

" Was she your model ? " 

"The thought is profane. Somehow I 
felt that any sketch I made of Her would be 
a failure, and that I would hammer it to 
pieces before it was finished. Hers was not 
a perfect face, but the immeasurable smile, 
the endless joys that I saw in it, were almost 
unearthly. 

"She never was very strong after that 

night of rain, but we had had days and 

months of perfect peace together. The end 
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came very suddenly. I sat by and watched. 
When God took Her the smile flew away, 
and I envied the angels. But as I gazed 
at her dead face the smile slowly returned. 
She was as a dead Madonna. 

^ Suddenly the idea seized me. Immortal 
now She was beyond the stars ; She must be 
immortal on earth as well. To preserve 
that immeasurable smile I made a death- 
mask of her face. Her lips were still warm. 
Then I took a cast of her right hand as it 
lay on her bosom, clasping a little flower. 
I laid them out of sight, and studied my 
idea.'* 

"What idea?" 

"I will tell you. I modelled in clay a 

statue of the Madonna, exactly the size of 

my Beloved. I finished everything except 
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the face and the right hand, which touched 
the breast. Then I cut away the clay of the 
face and put a copy of the death-mask in 
its place, and laid the hand in its proper 
position, so that She stood there before me, 
with her eyes closed. When I came to 
'point' the marble for the statue, I repro- 
duced the actual features, even the eyelashes 
that were swept together as the plaster lay 
on her face. There was a ring on one of 
her fingers. I let that stay. Then I sat 
and gazed at Her." 

"You should have destroyed the statue 
and the model." 

" I could not do that, for the idea was not 

completed. Without saying anything about 

its history I gave the statue to the cur^ of a 

little church close by. It got into the papers 
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that this example of my work was to be seen 
there, and now people come to see my 
'Madonna with the closed eyes/ and to 
wonder why she wears a ring." 
" The cur^ must remove the statue." 
" Ah, let Her stay. Father 1 Day by day 
I go into the church to watch the faithful 
burning their tapers before what is *Our 
Lady' to them, but She is mine, and they 
worship my Beloved." 
" My son, you are almost blasphemous." 
" No, not that 1 In the morning when the 
sun, Her sun, streams down upon Her, her 
eyes seem to open, but in the evening when 
the tapers bum around her feet, they seem 
closed. So She keeps watch over those poor 
souls that need her help. They think Her 
their heaven, as She was mine." 
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"Your heaven was of the world." 

"Still it was heaven." 

"Fleeting . . . transient." 

" No, Father ! Eternal ! " 

" If you talk like this I can do little for 
you, my son." 

"I thought the Church might help me." 

" But you fell away from the Church with 
this ... your . . . friend. Comeback now, 
without delay." 

" Father, if I could accept all I would, but 
I cannot." 

"You must forget her." 

" Forget ? If I could only convince 
you!" 

"The Confessional never argues." 

"But She is everywhere." 

" There is another Presence that is every- 
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where. Fix your mind on That alone. 
You must destroy this phantom." 

" She IS no phantom to me. Every statue, 
every picture, that I see in every church 
becomes transformed into Her. The Church 
means Her to me : when I look at a statue 
of The Blessed Virgin I see her face, filled 
with gladness." 

"Fight out this demon." 

" Demon ? " 

" Imperat tibi Deus : imperat tibi maiestas 
Christi: imperat tibi Detis Pater: imperat 
tibi Deus FUius: imperat tibi Deus Spiritus 
Sanctusr ^ 

The Monk made the sign of the cross at 
the end of each phrase ; the Worldling under- 

^ From the Exorcism in the Roman Ritual, for adjuring 
those possessed. 
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stood little, but the words struck him with 
awe. 

"You must have faith . . . the Church!" 
said the Monk. 

" But, Father, do you not see my difficulty ? 
When I am in the World everything speaks 
to me of Her. When I am in a Church 
She always comes to me. I cannot pray 
except to Her." 

" You seek sympathy, perhaps ? " 

"No, I want someone to sympathise 
with." 

" The poor ..." 

" They give me nothing. That is coldness, 
austerity. I want life : sunshine is my daily 
bread. She gave me halcyon days, days 
steeped in soft, warm mists." 

" Does the thought sustain you ? " 
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"At times it makes life most sweet, but 
the sweetness of the thought is destroyed 
by the poison of everlasting regret." 

" You will find relief in the Church." 

"Perhaps — when I see God's reason for 
taking Her." 

" That was the penalty of your sin." 

" No ! — Forgive me, Father, for my doubt- 
ing. It was the penalty of love perhaps, 
exacted — ah, why is life one unending 
renunciation ? " 

"You must repress these emotions, my 
son, or they will kill you." 

" Ah ! death would be sweet ! " 

" I must hear you no longer. You are an 

artist, you say. You feed on these emotions, 

letting them run their course in riot. You 

feel acutely, live acutely ; but life is as vast 
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surging waves, breaking into foam one after 
another on the immovable rocks of God's 
will. You must recognise God's will in 
everything — even in this. Fiat voluntas 
tua. It was God's will that you met, and 
parted: it was God's will to make you see 
in her face the calm serenity of Our Lady 
of Sorrows ; but even Our Blessed Lady 
we do not worship — She intercedes for us. 
This love of yours is idolatry." 

"How can it be idolatry when I cannot 
see Her?" 

" Had this that you call Love been 
sanctified by the Church?" 

"It was sanctified by Tears; it is sancti- 
fied by that Gulf that parts us now. Help 
me, Father." 

" Believe all. Accept all ! " 
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" I cannot." 

^^Quicuntque vult salvus esse^ ante omnia 
opus est^ ut teneat Catholicam fidem. Ante 
omnia I" repeated the Monk. 

"How can I believe when my quarrel is 
with God Himself?" 



The Monk sighed. The hearing of in- 
numerable confessions, dull, trivial records 
of stupid sins, had made him a man of the 
world, despite his seclusion. He well knew 
that the only remedy lay in the doctrine of 
similiay but he hesitated to apply it. Might 
not the absolute belief in this dead woman 
keep this Soul above earthly things? Was 
it better to sustain this impalpable presence, 

or to seek in the tangible and probably baser 
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presence of another a haven of rest ? Artists, 

he knew, when seized by those emotional 

surroundings of imagination which often 

come perilously near upsetting the balance 

between calm reason and the vital forces, 

had flown to the opposite extreme, and, like 

the opium-eater, had turned what once was 

a remedy into a curse. 

How could he help him? It was cruel 

to deny all aid ; worse than that, it was 

disastrous to confess the impotence of the 

Church. He did not feel himself free to 

say, "Your Redemption will come through 

Love," even though he knew this was the 

only advice he could offer. So this Soul 

must go forth unshriven, and whose would 

be the blame? 

He peered through the grille, but the 
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Worldling's eyes were dry. The thought 
of that "immeasurable smile" caused him 
to look from his box, across the Church, at 
a statue of the Virgin at a side altar. Could 
he, too, monk as he was, conjure up a distant 
image of some lost and gone face? The 
dead stillness of the Church struck him as 
a new thing then, but the creaking of the 
kneeling- board on the hell -side of the 
Confessional, as the Worldling changed his 
position, brought him back again to the 
point. 

"Can you not help me?" asked the 
Worldling, Penitent he was no longer. 

"Come back again, my son. Pray! 
Deus^ deus meus^ respice in me: quare me 
dereliquistif longe a salute mea verba delict- 



orum meorumr 
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It was all over, then. The Worldling rose 
to his feet, sore in heart and limb. Long 
habit caused him to turn towards the 
Tabernacle and make the obeisance to the 
unseen Presence within its iron door. The 
church was dark, but, as some worshippers 
entered, a long wedge of sunlight lay across 
the cold floor. The birds were singing in 
the trees 'outside. As he reached the steps, 
with an upward glance at the clear sky and 
blinding sunlight, he took in a deep breath 
of fresh air, flung his arms apart, and cried, 
" Ah, I have still the World ! " 
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Scene : Paris^ an evening in September^ on the 

Boulevard des Capucines. 
He: 

Why, it isn't . . . ? 

She: 

Voila^ mon ami ! You hardly knew 

me ! Have you forgotten ? 

He: 

It's such an age since I've seen you ? 

Where have you been ? 

She: 

I've been in the country with my 

sister. 

He: 

The married one ? 
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She: 

The only one. She has three children 

and is so happy. 

He: 

Indeed ? One can be that so easily 

in the country. Where are you bound for 

now? 

She: 

Tm going back to the country in a 

day or two. Tm only in Paris to do some 

shopping. 

He: 

May I come and see you ? 

She: 

I think not ! 

He: 

Ah! Buying bonnets, frocks, that 

sort of thing ? 
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She: 

Yes. 
He: 

Ah! Let's sit down and you'll tell 
me all about them. Gargon ! . . . You'll have 
coffee, of course, and the old liqueur ? 
She: 

The old liqueur ? Which was that ? 
He: 

My friend, this looks very suspicious ! 
Absinthe, of course. 
She: 

No! 
He: 

Parfait Amour, then, . . . Chartreuse, 
. . . CrSme de . . . ? 
She: 

Well,if you will have it, I'll take cognac. 
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He: 

Oh dear ! Very well, then. Gargon, 
two cups of coffee, and two glasses of . . . 
no, one glass of cognac and one of mara- 
schino. 
She: 

If s odd meeting you in Paris at this 
time of the year. 
He: 

Yes, isn't it? I usually come back 
later. 
She : 

Where have you been ? 
He: 

IVe. discovered quite a new holiday 
resort. 
She: 

Is it a secret? Am I to know ? 
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He: 

Oh, you of course must know. I 
went to quite an old-fashioned, out-of-the- 
way place . . . 
She: 

Yes ! In Normandy ? 
He: 

No! 
She: 

In . . . Brittany? 
He: 

No! 
She: 

Where ? 
He: 

ril tell you all about it. I packed a 

trunkful of old clothes, took an easel and 

paints and some canvases, got into a fiacre 
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and drove over the Pont des In- 
valides . . . 
She: 

To the Gare Mont Pamasse ? 
He: 

No— to the Rue St. Andr6 des Arts. 
She: 

And then ? 
He: 

I stayed at a small hotel there. 
She: 

What? 
He: 

I said it was an old-fashioned place. 
She: 

Bah ! That's only the Latin Quarter ! 

He: 

Certainly! I had never been there 
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before, but Td heard so much about it that 
I thought I ought to go some time. 

She: 

How extraordinary ! 

He: 

Had to go somewhere, you know. It 
was cheap, very bourgeois, rather studentish. 
The wine was vinegar. That's why Vm 
looking so thin. Still, Fve experienced 
several new sensations, and — don't talk to 
me about the Beaux Arts ! It explains all I 
used to say about it — never again ! And 
oh, my clothes ! they were exquisite ! You 
would have cut me if you had met me . . . 

She: 

As you almost cut me just now ! 

He: 

Well, you know, when I did know 
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you best I seldom saw you . . . er . . . with 

much on, you know. 

She: 

Well, thats all over now. 

He: 

Really? Are you not going 

to ... ? 

She: 

No! The Salon sees me no 

more. 

He: 

And we're done with Eves and 

Cleopatras and Venuses! 

She: 

Yes! and with Magdalens and 

Veronicas and Madonnas ! 

He: 

But what on earth am I to do ? 
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She: 

Now, don't be foolish! There are 
heaps of models in Paris. 
He: 

But not the ones I want. 
She: 

Do you mean to tell me that you 
saw nobody in the Latin Quarter? 
He: 

As if I was going to take up with them ! 
She: 

Well, perhaps later on . . . 
He: 

Later on ? 
She: 

Are you still at your old studio? 
He: 

Always. 
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She: 

Then perhaps I may give you a 

commission to paint . . . er . . . my portrait 

this time. 

He: 

Your portrait ? 

She: 

In some of these new things Tm 

buying — in furs or in evening dress — 

or . . . 

HE: 

H'm ! . . . 

She: 

Why do you look at me like that ? 

He: 

I was only thinking . . . 

She: 

Thinking what ? 
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He: 

Tell me about the new clothes. 
She: 

No! ... I know what you were 
thinking of, but you are wrong. 
He: 

Wrong? My dear friend, you don't 
mean to tell me that you are married ? 
She: 

Not quite. 
He: 

Engaged ? 
She: 

Yes. 
He: 

To one of us ? 
She: 

Not quite . . . nearly. 
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He: 

Nearly? He isn't an artist? I 
always thought that you and . . . 
She: 

He is a poet. 
He: 

A whaO 
She: 

A poet ... he writes poems. 
He: 

Where did you meet him ? 
She: 

Oh, in one of the studios. 
He: 

Whose ? 
She: 

The one at the Porte Maillot. 
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He: 

What on earth took you there? 
That fellow can't paint. 
She: 

I had to go somewhere. You went 
oflf to Monte Carlo with . . . 
He: 

And a pretty time she gave me there. 
She: 

That's why you spend your holidays 
in the Latin Quarter. 
He: 

Well, it's all my own fault. . . . Now, 
tell me, what did you see in the poet ? 
She: 

He was a good-hearted fellow. 
He: 

/ wasn't — that's clear ! 
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She: 

We talked about pictures. He 

thought I had good taste. 

He: 

You know who taught you 

that\ Are you awfully fond of 

him? 

She: 

I wouldn't put it that way. Why 

do you ask? 

He: 

I was thinking you were too good 

for a poet. 

She: 

Too good ? 

He: 

Yes! There's heaps of artists you 

could have married. 
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She: 

Why not marry a poet ? 
He: 

Ideas clash. 
She: 

The Painter's and the Poet's? 
He: 

Yes, ultimately. 
She: 

I hope not. Why don't you marry ? 
Everyone's doing that now. 
He: 

I might have married . . . 
She: 

Might ? 
He: 

You see, before I married I would 
need to educate the woman first of all. She 
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would need to see in my work all I 

meant • . . 

She: 

And didn't express ? 

He: 

Exactly ; so that in time she would 

see far more than I did — could criticise 

— tell me what was wrong. Then I 

would believe in her because I had taught 

her. 

She: 

Why don't you find the woman and 

begin at once to teach her ? 

He: 

I want to hear more about this poet. 

What does he know about pictures ? 

She: 

He has one of yours. 
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He: 

One of mine ? Which ? 
She: 

The " Bathing Nymph "... the one 
that was in the Salon five years ago. 
He: 

H'm ! Surely he didn't buy it ! But 
you sat for that one ! Hasn't he discovered . . . ? 
She: 

Not he ! thanks to you ! 
He: 

To me? 
She: 

You always said you painted the 
spirit, not the actuality . . . 
He: 

Oh ! he doesn't understand you or 
he would have seen at once . . . 
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She: 

He thinks my knowledge of pictures 

quite unique — for a woman. 

He: 

And never dreams of how you 

gained it — so like a poet ! 

She: 

Now, don't be nasty. He's a very 

good fellow. 

He: 

He must be or he wouldn't have 

bought the picture. What does he say 

about it? 

She: 

He doesn't see it quite as you did. 

He: 

Doesn't he see it right — the pose 

— the scheme of colour — the composition 
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— ^the texture of the skin — the atmo- 
sphere . . . ? 
. She: 

He doesn't know about these things. 
He: 

Good Lord ! What on earth does he 
see in it, then ? 
She: 

Poetry ! 
He: 

Only poetry ! 
She: 

He has written a sonnet about it . . . 
It begins . . . 
He: 

Doesn't he talk about it as we talked ? 
She: 

Oh dear no! He says the picture 
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appeals to him as a beautiful being, a classic 

sort of virgin, with unstained lips and silver 

skin, and as inviolable as the moon . . . 

Why do you laugh? I shan't tell you any 

more. 

He: 

And you let him talk like that! 

You — you of all women, who knew just 

exactly and no more what that picture 

meant ! 

She: 

It would be cruel to undeceive him ! 

He: 

So you haven't told him about . . . ? 

She: 

Why should I ? 

He: 

It's as well. 
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She: 

Yes, just as well. Now, will you be 
good and not . . . 
He: 

Oh, Til not say anything . . . 
She : 

You see I've got a chance, and I 
would be a fool . . . 
He: 

Of course. By the way, is he . . . 
er . . . your fiance on show ? 
She: 

On show ? 
He: 

Private view . . . that sort of thing. 
She: 

His photographs are in the shop 
windows. 
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He: 

Where . . , ? But it's too late to- 
night. They will all be shut now. 
She: 

You've met him. 
He: 

Indeed ? 
She: 

Yes. 
He: 

Where ? 
She: 

He wrote those Hymns to Eros, 
He: 

That man! My dear, you surely 
aren't going to . . . 
She: 

Yes, I am ! 
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He: 

But . . . 
She: 

Go on ! 
He: 

I beg your pardon. I see! I 
see! 
She: 

What do you see? 
He: 

I see what he sees in you! 
H'm! I daresay he does understand you 
after all — one side of you, at any rate. 
So that's the man that bought "The 
Nymph." It's rather curious. He never 
said anything to me about it. I thought 
it went somewhere else Don't you re- 
member ? 
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She: 

So it did. My fianci bought it when 
the first owner failed. 
He: 

Ugh ! The H6tel Drouot ! And got 
it for next to nothing, I suppose ? 
She: 

I haven't asked him yet. 
He: 

You mustn't let him write sonnets 
about it, though ! 
She: 

Why? 
He: 

He'll ruin me. 
She: 

That needn't happen. It will call 

attention to you. 
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He: 

That's the worst of it. 
She: 

A good advertisement . . . 
He: 

/ am, for kiniy but not he for me. 
She: 

It's about equal, then. 
He: 

No, it isn't. Our lines are so 
different. 
She: 

Yes, he's a poet, you're a painter. 
He: 

No ! My work explains itself. His 
needs a dictionary. 
She: 

His IS very beautiful. 
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He: 

No doubt — but he invents new- 
fangled words which no one can understand. 
She: 

His language is like the clouded 
perfume of an orchid ... 
He: 

He talks like that to you ! 
She: 

Why not? 
He: 

This mustn't go on ! 
She: 

My . . . dear . . . friend ! 
He: 

I know — but think how I taught 

you — how I educated you. You had a fine 

solid mind. You were sympathetic, but still 
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critical. You were seeing things — more 
things than most see in my work. Now he 
comes on the scene and upsets the entire 
scheme with his orchid perfume. 

She: 

I think he is very talented. 

He: 

I don't call that talent. Forgive me 
— I can't help it. There was his book — 
Pastels Blancs — a direct crib from every 
good picture in the Salon catalogue. He has 
no right to use up the ideas of artists and turn 
them into orchid perfume. There's something 
disgustingly Palais-Royal about the notion. 

She: 

He's a great admirer of yours. 

He: 

He admires the wrong way. 
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She: 

Still he admires. You can't get on 
without that. 
He: 

One can always dispense with the 
wrong kind of admiration. And the worst 
is that you — my pupil — my own dear child 
that I talked to— that I trained — that I 
encouraged to paint — that I almost wor- 
shipped . . . 
She: 

Till you went to Monte Carlo . . . 
He: 

Well, it was all real till then . . . 
She: 

And is it all false now ? Come, don't 
be vexed. There's a good deal in life 

besides work. 
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He: 

No, there isn't. Work begins it — 
work ends it. 
She: 

And love ? 
He: 

There's no love outside work . i . Art 
isn't fickle: it's true, steady, loyal for those 
who . * . 
She: 

For those who don't go to Monte 
Carlo ! 
He: 

Well! I'll need to think of a 
wedding present! When's the marriage to 
take place ? 
She: 

Very soon. I'm in Paris for the 
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trousseau. We shall be married at St. 
Augustin's. 
He: 

In a church ! 
She: 

After the mairie. 
He: 

I object ! 
She: 

To the church or the mairie ? 
He: 

To both. 
She: 

My . . . dear . . . friend, I said we 
were going to be married* 
He: 

That's not what I mean. 
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She: 

What do you mean ? 
He: 

The scheme of colour in both 
places offends me, and neither is suit- 
able. 
She: 

Where "would you have us married? 
He: 

Somewhere in the woods — deep 
greens — ^big shadows — small points of sun- 
light — bride in white muslin — no train — cur^ 
in his white muslin — er ... it wants some- 
thing, though. 
She: 

Red — of course ! an acolyte ! 
He: 

Splendid ! red spot in the scheme — 1 
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Who else ? The bridegroom — h'm — not sure 
about kis clothes • . • 
She: 

Put him behind a tree. 
He: 

Absolutely ! out of sight ! Ah ! my 
friend, what I have lost in you! . . . Til 
paint you like that! 
She: 

Very well, when Fm married you 
shall have the commission. 
He: 

Am I to know you when we meet 
afterwards ? 
She: 

I think not. I'll send you word 
when we . . . when we're coming. 
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He: 

We ? Don't bring kiniy please. 
She: 

Why not ? 
He: 

Didn't you say he was to be put 
behind the tree? 
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" Madame is out," said the maid to him, " but 
she expects you, and wishes you to wait." 

He was shown into her little apartment. 

A tiny pink note lay on her white writing- 
table. It was addressed to him. It ran, " I 
must see you. Wait till I return." That 
was all. 

He made himself at home. Till three 
months ago it had been his only home, then 
family business had recalled him to London. 
Now he was back again, and eager to resume 
the old relations. He opened the window 
and stepped out on to the balcony. It was 
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spring, and the trees on the boulevard were 
sprinkled with small green points. He took 
in deep breaths of air. Paris after London 
was exquisite. After all, it was worth while 
going to London for a little. One appreciates 
Paris all the more afterwards. And all Paris 
was in the room. She was Paris personified, 
and the place seemed filled with her, and yet 
not with her alone. Somehow he felt that he 
was in the picture as well. 

In his mind he could see her on the divan, 
and remember how again and again he had 
sketched with a few bold strokes the curves 
and lines of her limbs, how gently and 
tenderly he had drawn her face with the 
half-closed eyes and the cigarette between 
the lips. 

A small table stood near. There was a 
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half-burnt cigarette in the ash-tray, a bottle 
of liqueur, and a china dish full of bonbons. 
Face downwards on the divan lay a vellum- 
bound book with silver clasps. He knew it 
was her Thomas k Kempis. The dAjote side 
of her nature exactly suited her ; whether as 
a pose or as an actuality it was delicious, 
and he had accepted it as part of the 
composition. 

How often he had watched her there, on 
the divan, with her head thrown back on the 
pillows, and her hands with their long grace- 
ful fingers folded silently on her breast. 
One wall beside the open fireplace was 
covered with the studies he had made of 
her. There were sketches of her head, of 
her hands and feet, in every conceivable 
position. He had painted her so often that 
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he could almost have drawn her face with his 
eyes shut. 

He saw her now vividly as she had 
appeared to him in his dreams, a woman, 
glorious and full of life, lithe and pliant, 
with all the firmness and yet grace of 
muscle which had attracted him as a 
painter; with all that clearness of mind 
and soundness of insight which had played 
up to his instinct as an artist. 

He looked round the room again, and as 

he moved he felt something touch his cheek. 

It was a long fine hair which lay on the 

cushions. He smiled. It recalled the 

moment when he had pulled out the combs 

one by one, and spread her hair like an 

aureole round her head. It was hardly an 

aureole, all the same. It was a flame, a 
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brand, surrounding the fiery, burning face 
that rested on the pillows. Things began 
to grow more objective now. Books were 
in their places, some old and familiar, with 
letters thrust in between the leaves to keep 
the place at pages which they had enjoyed 
together. Others were new, perhaps more 
fantastic in their trend. 

On the mantelshelf was the old disorder 
of trinkets and toys. She had not changed 
the arrangement of old-fashioned watches 
and miniatures which he had pinned to the 
hanging velvet of the mantel border. The 
silver powder and patch boxes were old 
friends. He touched them, and they seemed 
to give him a caress in return. A new photo- 
graph stood there, a man's. "Thank goodness," 

he said to himself, " she never mixed her men," 
II i6i 
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His easel had stood in a comer. It had 
been moved to give place to a piano. He 
remembered their Sundays at the Cirque 
d*t.t6, in the winter. Next Sunday they 
would drive in the Bois and see everybody. 

Programmes and cards lay about the 
writing-table. She seemed to have been 
pretty often to the opera, he thought 

The folding-doors of her bedroom stood 
a little apart. The sun was shining through ' 
the long muslin curtains. He pushed aside 
a hanging and went in. 

It was all so dainty. There was some- 
thing in women's fripperies that pleased 
him, soothed him, even. 

On the bed lay a tea-gown. He knew the 

position of every hook and eye, — he had so 

often fastened and unfastened them. He 
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touched it as if to seek some of the warmth 
that her body had given it, but it was cold. 
"She must have gone out some time ago," 
he said to himself. 

The toilet-table was as she had left it — 
nay, as he had last seen it. The jewels lay 
in disorder on a large tray. He felt in his 
pocket for the little case which he had 
brought with him. Should he lay it here 
for her to find ? It would be more pleasure- 
able, perhaps, to put the sparkling things on 
her when she should return. 

Her powder was nearly done, he noticed. 

How he had ransacked the shops to get the 

kind she had wanted! But he had found 

the best of all in the Rue St. Anne. It 

would please her. 

A vague perfume rose from the table. He 
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smelt the bottles, touched the boxes that she 
had touched, touched all the woman's dainti- 
nesses that had touched her. 

Ah ! it was good to be home again ! 

He could see her go through all the art and 
mystery of her toilette. How it had amused 
him to watch the deft fingers moving swiftly 
over her head — how she had brushed out the 
long tresses — ^how full of grace and move- 
ment her arms and shoulders had shone as 
with one touch and then another she had 
arranged her hair ! How he had laughed as 
she had plied her comb with some odd 
gesture! The little curls had seemed to 
seek the warmth of her neck. Then he 
recalled the finishing touches, and how she 
had held up her mouth to be kissed after 

this revelation of the secrets of the toilette. 
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He knew each successive step so well. 
There would be a little touch of something 
pink to each nail, then a rubber, then some 
powder, then a rubber again, then some 
other dilicatesse^ and the warm soft hands 
would exhale a soothing odour as they clasped 
his face. 

He noticed something of his own that he 
had missed. It had been here all the while, 
and how he had searched high and low 
for it! 

There were her gloves — she was always 
bien ganUe. There was her belt, curiously 
wrought in silver. She had it on the first 
time he had met her. He was getting 
impatient, and noted everything with some- 
thing like avidity. There were her little 
shoes (she was always bien chaussie)\ some 
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he knew, for he had often fastened them for 
her. The heels seemed to have grown 
rather higher. The curve of the sole and 
the paste buckles pleased him. He had 
often caressed her dainty foot and touched 
the instep with his lips. Everything about 
her he loved as part of her, for she made 
everything her own. 

Even her prie-dieu became her. She 
was the only woman he had ever known 
who possessed the secret of praying ex- 
quisitely. 

On a chair lay the dress she probably 

had worn last night. She had been at the 

theatre, no doubt. A faint perfume rose 

from it as he touched it A little sachet 

lay in a pocket made in the lining of the 

corsage. Other dresses he turned over. 
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They spoke to him, as they were hers. He 
had seen her wear them, and knew all their 
little secrets. Each told him of something 
in the past which made him the more 
impatient, the more desirous. 

"That goes under this," he said, "and 
this comes next" 

She should not be much longer now, and 
as they met he would see something new, 
something that had formerly passed un- 
noticed, something that would delight him 
in the discovery. He preferred to see a 
little at a time, to prolong the joys of noting 
new things in her, so that each day should 
bring a new surprise. 

There would be many surprises in store 

for him now, for they had not met for three 

months. It would be delicious to begin 
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again, as it were, and seek the well-known 
with a childlike pretence that it was un- 
known. 

He lit a cigarette and sat in the arm-chair 
in the salon. He had waited like this 
before, expectant and eager. The grey 
smoke rose in a cloud before him. He saw 
her face through it. 

The door opened. He sprang to his feet. 
At last ! 

"Ah! Comme tu es ravissante I ** and 
his hands grasped hers. 

She turned her cheek to him. He 
sought her lips. 

" Pas gUy man ami ! VoyonSy nous sommes 
musiciens maintenantr* and she pointed to 
the piano. 
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I PICKED him up at Rosa Bernhardt's. She 
was my washerwoman, and also kept the 
tabak'trafik next door. He wore an opera- 
hat and a long light-coloured topcoat. His 
trousers were too short, and showed " spring- 
sided" boots, decorated on the sides with 
a row of flat mother-o*-pearl buttons. He 
wore no gloves, but on one forefinger there 
was a ring with a magnificent diamond. 
Possibly he disdained a necktie, so as to 
show the diamond collar stud. The man 
had the words " made in the U.S. America " 

printed all over him. 
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I was buying stamps. He was wanting 
to buy cigars. He knew some German 
words, but "green cigar" was not in his 
dictionary. He looked helpless. I winked 
to Rosa. I felt I could take that liberty, 
seeing that I owed her for a month's washing. 
She said to me in broad Viennese — 

•'Will the Herr Doktor be good enough 
to ask the Herr Doktor what cigars he 
wants ? " 

Thinking Rosa knew all about the stranger, 
I said, " What cigars do you want. Doctor ? " 

" Who in thunder are you calling Doctor? " 
he drawled. 

" You, of course." 

"Tm not a doctor." He pronounced it 

" dacter." 

" Beg pardon," I said. 
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He turned over the pages of a little red 
dictionary which evidently had not been 
much used. Then he said to me in 
despair — 

"Here! I want green cigars." 

Fancy a man going to Vienna for green 
cigars ! 

"Oh," I said, "you can't get these here. 
You must go to the Specialitat OfF the 
Graben, you know." 

" I don't know," he said. 

Rosa caught up the word. "Oh! the 
Specialitat ! " she exclaimed, and shook her 
head. 

To save her honour I bought some of her 

cigars, though I only wanted stamps. I 

went on, in English: "You can only get 

Britannicas here, or Traboukas, or these 
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four - kreutzer things, or Virginicas, things 
with the straw in them, you know — or 
cigarette papers, or Operas, with the mouth- 
piece or without, but no green cigars. You 
get them and Furzicziin, and all the swagger 
things at the Specialitat" 

"Where's the Sp— ?" 

"The Specialitat? Down town." 

"Where's *down town'?" 

"Going there. I'll show you." 

'''MpfeJUe michl' said Rosa. 

" Die Ehrel" said I, lifting my hat, and we 
got into the street. 

"Why did you call me Doctor?" he 
asked. 

" Oh, everyone here's a doctor, all Anglo- 
Saxons, at any rate. Come here to go there," 

said I, as I waved my hand towards the 
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Krankenhaus. We were now in the Alser- 
strasse. " The English and Americans who 
live in Wien are either doctors or mixed up 
in the gas company or electric-lighting." 

"And what are the cigars you spoke of? 
Those with the straw in them." 

"Virginicas. That's one there in that 
soldier's coat." I pointed it out to him, 
sticking out from between the top buttons. 

"Pull out the straw, lay the cigar on 
your beer-glass and light the other end" — 

" Which end ? " 

"The other end — the wrong end — burn 
off half an inch." 

" Wha^s that for ? " he asked. 

"Don't know. Been here for six months 
and never found a man who could tell me." 

" Why do you do it ? " 
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"Everyone does it" 

" I see," he said. I felt small. He observed 
that he had only arrived in Vienna late the 
night before. 

"That's the Ring," I informed him, 
showing him the broad Boulevard which 
encircles the Stadt or city quarter of 
Vienna. 

"What Ring?" he asked. He looked at 
the one on his forefinger. I coveted it. 

" Where the theatre was burnt down." 

" Was that why it was called the Ring? " 

Really the man's ignorance was intoler- 
able. I held my tongfue. He halted every 
now and then at the kiosques and read the 
advertisements of the theatres and music 
halls. 

We reached the Specialitat; he got his 
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green cigars. He ofTered me one. I lit it 
gratefully. He didn't light his. I took 
him to a caf^ at the comer of the Graben 
where they keep the Russian newspapers. 
I ordered two capuchiner with brandy, and 
handed him the Russian papers. He 
looked at them. I read the English 
telegrams in the Neue Freie Presse^ watch- 
ing him over the top of my paper. His 
cigar was getting shorter. He sighed, laid 
down the papers, and ordered another 
brandy. I told him he mustn't pay yet. 
"You must only pay the Saal-Kellner, in 
Wien," I said. 

"Why are you always talking about 
Veen?" he asked, a little complainingly. 

"Wien is Vienna," I said. 

"Oh!" 
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" Here for business or pleasure? " I asked. 

" Neither." 

" If you want to see the town I'll be very 
glad to take you round." 

"Whereabouts is the Eldorado?" He 
was reading the advertisements in the 
Tagblatt. 

It struck me as odd that a man should 
ask about the Eldorado, and yet not know 
Wien meant Vienna. 

"Round the comer," I explained. 

" I'd like to go there," and he put on his 
hat I pointed out that it was too early — 
no one went there in the daytime — only 
after midnight. 

"Does it only open at that hour?" he 

asked. 

"Don't know. Never was there earlier 
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than midnight. Til take you there if you 
like." 

"To-night? You had better dine with 
me. 

I declined with thanks. I could not risk 
eating the dinner of a man who didn't know 
Wien meant Vienna. I asked him to dine 
with me. He accepted, and I mentioned 
ten p.m. as the hour. 

"Do you dine at ten p.m.?" 

"Yes, when I go to the Eldorado. We 
shall be out all night." 

His face got longer as his unlit cigar 
grew shorter. 

"Where are you stopping?" I asked. 

" Hammerand." 

"All right. Tm in the Succursaal. Fll 

be round at ten — no ! 9.45," for I knew the 
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absurd ten-kreutzer tax to be paid to the 

concierge by those who go out or come in 

after ten p.m. — a, tax to be saved, by the way, 

by staying out till six a.m. I was going 

to ask his name, but he was gone. I sighed. 

I ordered another capuchiner and brandy, 

lay back on the seat, and planned a 

programme. We would go to Dreher's — 

Joseph was a reliable waiter — ^then walk to 

the Eldorado — go on to the Lyra, and then 

to the Turkish Baths across the Danube and 

sleep there. Then I sauntered homewards. 

I hadn't a chance of getting at the visitors' 

book at the Hammerand, for he was waiting 

for me at 9.45. We took an einspanner and 

drove to Dreher's, by the Opera. I made 

one discovery. He came from Kentucky, 

and had been in New York for the first 
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time in his life before he decided to come 
here. I asked him his business. He said 
he was in leather, but, by the look of him, 
he might as well have said hams. I wasn't 
interested in either. 

The Hungarian band was playing a wild 
Czirdas when we went downstairs into the 
suite of rooms called the Eldorado. He was 
expectant now. He wanted to see "the 
whole show," and I flattered myself he was 
in the best of hands. 

"Why do they make that noise?" he 
asked. 

"Noise? That's the most magnificent 
music in the world." 

Green Cigar — I had taken to calling him 

Green Cigar mentally — was now nothing but 

eyes. 
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" That's Josephine over there," I said. To 
use his own expression, he took her all in. 
She came over to us. We were sitting in a 
recess. She was looking very coquettish 
with her tall pointed silk hat with a paste 
buckle on its band in front, and sparkling 
diamonds and sapphires in her ears. Her 
eyebrows were horizontal and her eyes slightly 
Mongolian. 

" A Russian," I said to Green Cigar in an 
undertone. 

I talked to her. He looked on. Then we 
had ^^thee mit rhuml' and she gave me all 
the news of the day and night. ^^Au plaisir I " 
she added, as she went off to another table. 

" What does she do ? " asked my inquisitive 
companion. 

" She ?— oh— she " I broke off and 
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looked at him. His face told me nothing. 
" She was a circus-rider. That's Marie over 
yonder." I pointed to a demure little girl 
in a fur cap who was sitting near the 
band. 

" What does she do ? " he asked. 

" She drinks thee mit rhum if you ask 
her, et cetera, et cetera," I said. "She's 
Hungarian. That's why we call her Marie. 
She wouldn't answer to her own name if we 
were to pronounce it." 

" And what do we do next ? " 

"Suppose we stroll through the rooms?" 

We went into one salon which had a polished 

floor. I nodded to some of our fellows. A 

band was playing a waltz, and some of the 

girls were singing the tune. One or two 

men were dancing. 
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"There's a music-hall show going on in 
there — ^but it's a poor aflfair." 

" I want to see that." 

" Very well," I said. I had undertaken to 
show him around and felt a martyr. I was 
determined to see him through it to the bitter 
end, even if we wound up at Hobbiger's at 
five a.m. 

In the music hall the stage was set at the 

angle of an L, with two sides looking down 

two long rooms, at right angles to one 

another. The occupants of the one were 

invisible to those in the other. I bought a 

programme and handed it to him. As usual, 

many of the names were English, Two 

clowns were going through a " knockabout " 

act. An English trainer and jockey were 

sitting near, talking " horse " in broad York- 
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shire. Green Cigar looked at the pro- 
gramme. 

"When does number seven appear?" he 
asked. 

" Number seven . . . Emma Eustice ? Next 
but one. They're at five now." 

" Do you know her ? " 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

" Who is she ? " 

" American, I suppose. Sings songs of all 
nations. French, Italian, that sort of thing. 
* Home, sweet Home,' and such rubbish." 

" And does she — ? " 

" Does she what ? " 

" Does she ... * go home ' . . . together ? " 

" It takes two to do that, you know. She's 

passkey and no good in comparison with the 

other women." 
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"And do you consider the others much 
good ? " 

" Depends on how one looks at it" 

He glanced at me with the comers of his 
eyes. 

" Has she any friends — men friends, I 
mean ? " 

I couldn't tell. 

"She'd have a bad time of it if she hadn't, 
I suppose ? " 

I made a " little mouth." 

Turn number six was over. Turn number 
seven began. Emma Eustice came on and 
sang a French song. 

" Wasn't I right ? " I asked. 

He had his hand to his face. I could not 

read it. 

Number seven was over, and the Eustice 
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went down the steps from the stage into the 
other room. I turned, but Green Cigar was 
gone. 

With some feeling of excitement, but still 
of deliberation, I went into the other part of 
the music hall. The Eustice was there, but 
not he. A search through the rooms re- 
vealed nothing. I questioned the door- 
keeper. The police official who was on duty 
at this, as at all night caf6s in Vienna had 
seen him pass out. That was all I dis- 
covered. 

I went home alone. 

Next morning, before I was up, a note 
came to me from the Hammerand. It read 
thus : — 

" Hotel Hammerand. 

" Dear Sir, — I am leaving at seven a.m. 
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for Paris, then London, and so back to New 
York. The waiter here has given me your 
name and address. It may surprise you 
that I did not give you mine. I had my 
reasons for withholding them, which you will 
understand on finishing your reading of this 
note. I am well known in Kentucky as the 
most extensive horsebreeder in the State. 
When I was in New York I accidentally 
saw a Vienna newspaper, and in one of the 
advertisements read a name that was familiar 
to me. The advertisement was that of the 
Eldorado. I left New York ten days ago 
to confirm certain suppositions. These sup- 
positions I have ascertained to be facts. 
Will you complete my mission? Enclosed 
are bills for $10,000, which you will oblige 

me by giving to Emma Eustice. They are 
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made out in her name. She is the faithless 
wife of your obedient servant, 

"GiLMORE P. EUSTICE. 



" PS. — Will my guide accept the accom- 
panying ring as a small keepsake from a 
broken-hearted man?" 
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She: 

I hope Tm not late. 
He: 

I gave you five minutes' grace, 
cousin. 
She: 

You mustn't call me cousin. 
He: 

What am I to call you, then ? 
She: 

Oh, anything ! The men all call me 

" Nibs." 

He: 

rd rather call you Anne. 
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She: 

I hate the name. 

He: 

There's something restful about it 

I like it. Shall we look at the pictures? 

IVe got a catalogue. 

She: 

I've no wish to see pictures. I came 

to look at the people. No one bothers 

about pictures at Private Views. 

He: 

Then let's sit here, while we can. 

The sound of that fountain there is rather 

nice and sleepy, isn't it ? 

She : 

Now — let me look at you ! Yes, 

you'll do. I like your clothes. Jim's tailor 

is first-rate. 
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He: 

Yes. Jim looks rather . . . er . . . 
She: 

He's awfully smart, you know. He's 
in the fourteen-shirt-a-week set. 
He: 

The what} 
She: 

Hush ! There's one of them passing. 
He: 

That chap ? H'm ! 
She: 

It was awfully nice of you to go to 
Jim's tailor, for he does charge. 
He: 

Why was it nice of me ? 
She: 

You see, you've got money and Jim 
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hasn't, and his recommending the man to 
you ... 
He: 

Sort of discount, as it were? 
She: 

Not exactly, but . . . 
He: 

An indirect promise to pay? 
She: 

Something like that Jim's al- 
ways so hard up, and one is naturally 
anxious about the only brother one 
has. 
He: 

Of course. Now, tell me all about 
the people here. Is this " Society " ? 
She: 

They're what you call smart. 
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He: 

Dukes and duchesses and that lot ? 
She: 

Er . . . not quite. 
He: 

I thought only the nobility was 
society in England. 
She : 

Oh no ! That's purely an American 
impression. We leave our nobility to your 
heiresses. 
HE: 

And a good job, too ... for the 
nobility. 
She: 

These people here are . . . er . . . 
well ... a sort of set of people who write 
and ... er ... do things, you know. 
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He: 

Commercial ? 

She: 

Oh dear no! You mean the City. 

The City's somewhere in the East End, 

IVe been told. 

He: 

But my uncle . . . your father . , . 

surely he ... ? 

She: 

Of course . . . that was before we 

bought our place in Essex. To be sure, he 

does look into the City now and then, er . . . to 

give his advice, and attend meetings, but . . . 

He: 

Go on about the people. 

She: 

Oh yes! That woman over there 
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. . . you see her? Well, she was in a big 
divorce case lately, 
HE: 

Petitioner ? 
She: 

Oh no : the other thing. 
He: 

What does she write ? 
She: 

She wrote a lot of rather com- 
promising letters. . . . They were pub- 
lished. 
HE: 

In a book ? 
She: 

In the newspapers. 
He: 

Special correspondent? 
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She: 

Special co-respondent. 

He: 

H'm. But you said the people here 

all wrote, or did something. 

She : 

Well? Don't you see? She wrote 

something and did something. Decree nisi. 

How simple you are! 

He: 

Who's that woman over there, 

talking to a lot of rummily-dressed women ? 

She: 

That's our most celebrated neuropath. 

He: 

Celebrated what} 

She: 

Neuropath. 
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He: 

Oh ! Sort of homeopath for nerves, eh ? 
She: 

Now, don't be rude. She's the 
leader of our set 
He: 

Your set ? Dear me ! 
She: 

You are surprised ? 
He: 

No ... I pause for enlightenment. 
She: 

Well, it's difficult to explain. We 
are sort of decadents. 
He: 

My dear Anne, remember I've been 

on a Kentucky studfarm for the last six 

years, miles from civilisation. 
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She: 

I don't quite know how to put it. 

. . . We are . . . restless , . . restless with 

the anguish of life. 

He: 

Great Scot ! 

She: 

You're laughing. I won't say any more. 

He: 

You said nothing about this the 

other night. 

She: 

Not before papa. He's a Goth. 

He: 

I'm afraid my ignorance makes me 

one too. But tell me about that woman 

over there. What has she done, for good 

or for bad? 
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She: 

She wrote a book called Latchkeys. 
He: 

She ? That woman ? 
She: 

You've read it? Tell me what you 
think of it 
He: 

I found a copy in the smoke-room 
of the steamer. It was very amusing. 
She: 

Amusing ? Surely no ! 
He: 

Not what she wrote: but all the 
men on board had written their comments 
on the margins of the pages. 
She: 

Tell me what they were. 
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He: 

They were rather . . . er , . . not 
for you to hear. 
She: 

But / don't mind. 
He: 

I do. 
She: 

I hear lots of things. 
He: 

From the neuropaths or the men 
that call you " Nibs " ? 
She: 

What does it matter? I can 
read. 
He: 

Reading isn't quite so agreeable as 
hearing, I imagine. Tm sorry. 
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She: 

Why should j/tw be sorry? 

He: 

I remembered you as a little girl, 

as I saw you once when we came over to 

Europe long ago. I didn't know you this 

time, — ^you were so changed. 

She: 

I had to grow, of course. 

He: 

Yes. We've both grown somewhat 

in every way. But tell me what you saw 

in Latchkeys'^ 

She: 

I thought it all very sad, very true. 

He: 

What do you know about these 

things ? 
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She: 

I've grown a little. 
He: 

And does the neuropathic set debate 
these things? 
She: 

Sometimes. 
He: 

Without the intervention of the police ? 

She: 

How vulgar ! 
He: 

Tm sorry, but then it seems so 

morbid. I'd like to attend a symposium of 

your neuropaths, but then men wouldn't be 

admitted, I suppose? 

She: 

Some men come. 
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He: 

The fellows that call you " Nibs " ? 
She: 

Those are only Jim's friends. 
He: 

From what I've seen of Jim he 
wouldn't be altogether eligible for your set, 
would he? 
She: 

Jim doesn't concern himself with 
problems. 
He: 

Damn that word! I beg your pardon. 
She: 

I forgot I was talking to a cow-boy. 
He: 

Forgive me. I've had rough people 
to deal with. Go on. 
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She: 

We will always rebel until our 

privileges are the same as yours. 

He: 

Privileges? You have the most of 

them. What more do you want ? 

She: 

Freedom ! 

He: 

From what? 

She: 

Why should you be free to act as 

you please and no questions be asked? 

He: 

The solitary privilege in man's life is 

to ask the only important question a 

woman cares to hear — at least, so it was till 

recently. 
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She: 

Recently ? 
He: 

That I gather from Latchkeys. The 
woman proposes to the man there, you re- 
member. 
She: 

Do you object ? 
He: 

Can't say. Have never experienced 
the sensation yet. 
She: 

Perhaps some of your advanced 
American women . . , 
He: 

Oh, they advance so rapidly that 
they'll soon leave the world behind 

them . . . then we'll breathe freely. 
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I've seen more than one tornado down 

South. 

She: 

Wait! You men are not going to 

have it all your own way. 

He: 

Will you answer one question ? 

She: 

That depends. 

He: 

In Latchkeys the woman there 

tried an experiment. She was seven-and- 

twenty. Have you ever come across any 

woman over five-and-forty or fifty who has 

done the same? 

She: 

We don't admit elderly women to 

our set. 
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He: 

That's not a bad answer! Do all 
the neuropaths die young? Do the gods 
love them so much? 
She: 

You only see one half of the question. 
He: 

In this case the half I see is the only 
half worth considering. 
She: 

I saw nothing to object to in Latch- 
keys . . . nothing worse than the ordinary 
stuff that one reads nowadays. You must 
read more. 
He: 

No. I've read enough. I take it 
that that book contains your gospel, and 

I see the end quite clearly. 
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She: 

What is it ? 
He: 

In about fifteen years your set will 
be a pack of screaming old women, wizened, 
wrinkled, with intolerable tempers and no 
digestion, out of touch with the world and 
all reason — 
She: 

Shall I be like that ? 
He: 

That depends on yourself. 
She: 

A man's view ! So narrow ! 
He: 

Men have a good deal to say about 
a woman's future ... if they feel attracted 
by her . . . believe me. 
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She: 

I detest talk like that. 
He: 

You make me sorry I crossed to 
see you, Anne. 
She: 

I want to enjoy myself and have 
a good time. 
He: 

And you take up with "Latch- 
keys " ! 
She: 

I think she's very distinguie. See 
how everyone notices her. 
He: 

Stares at her. 
She: 

That's because she's a celebrity. 
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He: 

A notoriety! And that's your 
ambition? Her book should have been 
burnt 
She: 

That's what the papers said. The 
sale was tremendous. Now don't let us 
quarrel. 
He: 

Tell me something nice. 
She: 

What's the use? You don't under- 
stand things. 
He: 

I understand simplicity ... as I've 
seen it for some years now. 
She: 

I've often thought of you. 
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He: 

Really ? 

She: 

It was so interesting that you got 

into a scrape . . . 

He: 

A scrape ? 

She: 

Yes — ^you got into a scrape, didn't 

you, over some woman? 

He: 

Never ! 

She: 

Why did you go "down South," 

then? I thought that was where the 

Americans send all their good-for-nothings. 

He: 

I didn't aspire to the title. 
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She: 

How stupid and dull ! 
He: 

At least I am good for something now ! 
She: 

Yes! it must be so sweet to be 
wealthy. 
He: 

I thought your father ... 
She: 

Oh, he's quite a pauper, considering 
the style we have to keep. 
He: 

The fourteen-shirters must be a 
high-toned lot. 
She: 

High-toned ? Why don't you speak 

decent English ? 
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He: 

My dear Anne, do you mean the 
English that "Latchkeys" writes? That's 
hardly decent Why does that man over 
there get himself up like that ? 
She: 

That's one of our minor poets. 
He: 

Minor . . . how modest! Is he a 
neuropath too ? 
She: 

■ 

Now don't be brutal. 

He: 

I think I understand now why there 

are man milliners and lady's tailors. There's 

money in that chap. 

She: 

He's very successful. 
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He: 

Among men ? 
She: 

He lectures to us. 
He: 

H'm! 
She: 

You don't understand. His prose is 
exquisite, and so is his poetry. Everyone 
says so. 
He: 

Everyone must be right, then: 
though England's about the only place where 
one can contradict with safety. 
She: 

You shoot one another in Kentucky, 
1 believe. 
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He: 

We wouldn't shoot hiniy though! 

He's too good for that! We'd tar and 

feather him, and keep him till he was 

clean, yes — clean\ Minor poets are scarce, 

my way. 

She: 

I don't see why . . . 

He: 

He must be a conceited ass to get 

himself up like that. 

She: 

It suits his style. 

He: 

Yet the first thing you did when 

you saw me was to send me off to Jim's 

tailor to make a fourteen - shirter of me. 

Good Lord! I'd be a sight more com- 
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fortable in buckskin breeches and a flannel 

shirt. 

She: 

So you would be, and picturesque 

too, but then you don't "do anything." 

He: 

You mean that because a man 

writes poetry, or plays the piano, or 

paints pictures, he must get himself 

up in a way that no self-respecting man 

would. 

She: 

Self - respecting ? He says it 

takes moral courage to go about like 

that. 

He: 

It takes no moral courage to look at 

oneself in a glass, except when one has been 
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licked in a prize-fight. I'll bet my boots 

that man isn't English. 

She: 

His name sounds very poetic. 

He: 

The English I've met have been — 

well — ^they've been British. I had one of 

your English Dukes stopping with me some 

two or three years ago. And he took the 

"round-up" with the rest of us, like a 

warrior. 

She: 

What's the " round-up " ? 

He: 

It means eighteen to twenty-four 

hours in the saddle and no bed to lie in for 

a month at a time. "Latchkeys" are no 

good in Kentucky, Anne. There's only 
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one door to unlock, and that's the door of 
heaven ; and as you sit on your horse 
quietly through the night and see the 
stars peeping at you, you ask for a clear 
conscience. 
She: 

I didn't think you could be 
so serious! Tell me who the Duke 
was. 
He: 

He's dead now, poor devil. 
She: 

What a pity . . . and you here . . . 
He: 

Why so ? 
She: 

Oh, he would have returned your 
hospitality. 
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He: 

Bless you, I didn't discover that he 
was a duke till he went away. He called 
himself Mr. . . . something or other. Be- 
sides, it isn't my way to be nice to a fellow 
in the hope that he'll be nice to me. 
She: 

Ah, you would never get on in town, 
then. 
He: 

Is that your way over here? Re- 
member I'm from Kentucky. 
She: 

The warning may be useful to you 
in Boston. We all use one another 
here. 
He: 

I've done a lot in the way of com- 
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missions, but I should have thought that 
sort of thing would have been barred by 
what you call society. 
She: 

How else do you think we'd live, 
then? 
/He: 

And do you use " Latchkeys " in the 
same way? 
She: 

Bless you, many would give 
their ears over and over again to know 
her. She's not quite an accessible 
person. 
He: 

The ears would need to be pretty 
long ones to hold out. 
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She: 

You are rude. Do the men in 
Kentucky talk as you do? 
He: 

How do you mean ? 
She: 

Are they rude ? 
He: 

Some. 
She: 

And the women ? 
He: 

There aren't any — any young ones, 
at least, around where I am. 
She: 

That accounts for it. 

He: 

For what ? 
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She: 

Your narrow views. 

He: 

I've no views — ^thank Heaven ! 

She: 

What do you call all that you've been 

sermonising me with, then ? 

He: 

Look here, Anne, I'm going to be 

plain. 

She: 

All right — go ahead, — so long as 

you leave " Latchkeys " and the " neuropaths " 

out. 

He: 

I wasn't thinking of them. 

She: 

What were you thinking of? 
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He: 

Of you. Do you know what I came 

over here for? 

She : 

Most Americans I've met come to 

London for their clothes. There are no 

tailors like ours. 

He: 

So it seems. . . . Where was I ? 

She: 

You were going to tell me what you 

came over for. 

He: 

Oh yes ! Well, plainly, I came over 

to ask if you'd come back to Kentucky with 

me. 

She: 

I'd sooner go to— 
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He: 

The devil. I know that 

She: 

How dare you ! What do you mean ? 

He: 

I mean that all this neuropathic, 

tommyrotic stuff— 

She: 

How vulgar ! 

He: 

, The very word. Remember you 

didn't read what the men wrote in that 

book. 

She: 

Something despicable, I suppose it 

was. 

He: 

It was very direct and unambiguous. 
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She: 

H'm ! Well, you ask me to go back 

to Kentucky with you. 

He: 

No, I don't ! I've changed my mind 

She: 

I thought that was the privilege of 

my sex. How inconsequent you are ! 

He: 

I'm qualifying for your set. No, 

Anne : we should never hit it off. The God 

you have in London isn't the same as the 

one we have. The Kentucky one's good 

enough for me. You were awfully nice at 

dinner the other night, though. I'll 

remember that. 

SHE: 

That would be sweet of you. ... I 
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think you're a monster ! You've ruined my 
afternoon. 
He: 

I'm very sorry. Come and have tea 
with me somewhere. 
She: 

Thanks, no I I'm going to my club. 
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The Dover Chronicle says : " We have rarely seen a novel indicating greater 
promise. . . . Mr. Creswick is worthy to rank with Stanley Weyman and Gilbert 
Parker in the matter of style and distinction of literary speech." 

Denys D*Auvrillac. 

A Story of French Life. By Hannah Lynch, Author of 
"Daughters of Men," "Dr. Vermont's Fantasy," etc. etc. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [Shortly, 

Miss Cherry-Blossom of T6ky6. 

A Japanese Novel. By John Luther Long. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

[In the Press, 
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Mr. Macqueen's New 3s. 6d. Novels. 

My Dear Grenadier. 

A Novel. By Sybil Beatrice Reed, Author of ** Sweet 

Peas. " Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Daily Telegraph says : "A charmingly sprightly story. We do not propose 
to disclose the denouement of this pretty story, which is well worthy of perusal, 
being delicately and felicitously informed with the element of surprise. We 
sincerely congratulate Miss Reed upon having produced a work of fiction which 
more than fulfils the promise of her previous romance, ' Sweet Peas.' " 

The Glasgow Herald says : " Beatrice Faithful Damer is a charming * Grenadier.' 
. . . The book is very pleasantly written and entirely wholesome." 

The spectator says : " There is fun and pathos in the tale, and it is wholesome." 

The Western Morning News says: "There are both pathos and humour. . . . 
The heroine's character is very deftly limned, and the book is a pleasant one 
to read." 

The Leeds Mercury says : " A wholesome and pleasant story." 

The Scotsman says : " Thoroughly wholesome, and brightly written." 

The Dover Telegraph says : " We have seen few novels of late so bright and 
fresh and charming as * My Dear Grenadier.' " 

A Dream's Fulfilment. 

A Sporting Novel. By H. Cumberland Bentley. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. Second Edition. 

The Times says: "To say that *A Dream's Fulfilment' may be reckoned an 
unusually excellent work in its genre-, a wholesome unpretentious book which may 
be read ' for human pleasure,' is no exaggeration. . . . The book will undoubtedly 
be regarded as * ripping.' " 

La$td and Water says : " We avoid giving our readers an idea of the plot, in 
order that they may have the pleasure of unfolding it for themselves, for it is well 
worth doing." 

The Pall Mall Ga*etU says : " Wholesome and breezy." 

Worthy. 

A Novel dealing with the Franco-Prussian War. By Mrs. 

Cadell. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Literary World sajrs : " Is worthy of the ingenuity of that popular favourite, 
Mr. Stanley Weyman." 

You never Know your Luck. 

By Theo. Irving. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Daily Telegraph says : " A fin-de-siicle society novel of considerably more 
than average merit, smartly written, replete with interest." 
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Mr. Macqueen's New 3s. 6d, Novels— continued. 
A Cardinal Sin. 

By Hugh Conway, Author of "Called Back," etc. etc. 

Eighth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Uniform with his 

other works. 

The WtstmituUr Review says : " A capital novel — better far than ' Called Back.' 
The plot is ingeniously complicated and cleverly unravelled." 

Bound Together. 

By Hugh Conway, Author of "Called Back." Ninth 
Thousand. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Uniform with his other works. 

The Saturday Review says: "Clever, amusing, thrilling, packed full of 
interest. 
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Works by Clement Scott. 

From "The Bells" to "King Arthur." 

A Volume of Dramatic Criticism, dealing exclusively with the 
Irving Productions at the Lyceum, and containing the Casts of 
all the most important Revivals at that Theatre since 1871. 
By Clement Scott. Demy 8vo, fully illustrated, 7s. 6d. 

Truth says : " All playgoers, especially the enthusiastic Irvingites among them, 
will welcome the appearance of Mr. Clement Scott's handsome volume." 

The Daily News says : " The book will be invaluable to those who are concerned 
with the history of the contemporary stage." 

Pictures of the World. 

Pencilled by Clement Scott. Crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 

3s. 6d. Second Edition. 

Black and White says : " There is not a dull page in Mr. Scott's volume." 

Daily Chronicle says : " Mr. Scott's book is a very joyous record." 

Court Journal says: "Mr. Scott is to be congratulated upon a most charming 

book of travel." 
Globe says : " His pen is that of the ready writer, and in these ' pictures' hb style 

is as light and bright as the matter is pleasantly instructive." 
Publisher's Circular says : " A distinctly bright and entertaining volume." 

Among the Apple Orchards. 

By Clement Scott. Fcap. Svo, is. 6d. 

The Athenaum says : " This is a little volume which no studenf of late Victoriaa 
style can fail to peruse with the deepest interest." 
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Works by Dorothea Gerard. 

A Queen of Curds and Cream. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, Fourth Edition. 

Etelka's Vow. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. Third Edition. 

On the Way Through. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. Second Eklition. 

Orthodox. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. Third Edition just ready. 

The Standard says: "It would be difficult for the author of 'Lady Baby' to 
write anything but a clever novel." 

The Morning Post says : "Miss Gerard is a novelist who has made a place for 
herself, in which she stands alone. An excellent delineator of character, she has a 
charmingly fresh style, and a knowledge of cosmopolitan life in all its phases which 
is hardly equalled by any other English writer." 



Indifference in Matters of Religion. 

By the AbbA F. de Lamennais. Translated from the French, 
with a Preface by Lord Stanley of Alderley. Demy Svo, 

I2S. 

The National Observer says : " This well-executed translation deserves to be 
read." 

The Court of England under George IV. 

Founded on a Diary interspersed with Letters written by 
Queen Caroline and various other Distinguished Persons. 
Two vols, demy Svo, 25s. 

The Daily Telegraph says : " There b all the usual Court and Society scandal, 
not ill-naturedly reproduced, and a description of travel in Switzerland and of life in 
Italy. M(M'eover, there are interpolated in the narrative letters from the unhappy 
Princess Caroline herself, in which her vivacity, her spite, and her terrible loneliness 
are vividly depicted." 

National Observer says : " Intensely interesting and never dull." 
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Gunner Jingo's Jubilee. 

By Major-General Tom Bland Strange (late R.A.). With 
15 full-page Illustrations, Plans, Maps, and numerous Thumb- 
nail Sketches. Demy 8vo; 5s. Third Edition. 

Th* Times says : " His reminiscences are full of stirring incident, told in a very 
lively, at times almost a boisterous fieushion, which recalls the rollicking style of 
Lever in his earlier days." 

Saturday Review says : "An entertaining, clever, if somewhat eccentric book, 
which we are glad to see has reached a second edition." 

The Selected Poems of John Stuart Blackie. 

With a Portrait after the Painting by J. H. LORIMER, A.R.S. A. 
Edited, with an appreciation, by his Nephew, Archibald 
Stodart Walker. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

The Daily News says : " This book will abide, or should abide, for the sake of its 
introduction." 

Cheer, Boys, Cheer! 

Memories of Men and Music. Portrait. By Henry Russell. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 

The Daily Chronicle says : " There is ample store of anecdotes in this cheap and 
handsome volume." 

A Manual of Italian Literature. 

By F. H. Cliffe. Crown 8vo, 6s. \Just out. 

The Glasgow Herald says : " Judged as a whole the book is a useful one. . . . 
The merits of the volume are by no means inconsiderable." 

The Scotsman says : " Mr. Cliffe approves himself a thoughtful and well-informed 
guide . . . should give both zest and aid to the study of Italian letters." 
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Catalogue of Publications 

Albert Chevalier. 

A Record by Himself and Bryan Daly. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

Among the Apple Orchards. 

By Clement Scott. Fcap. 8vo, is. 6d. 

At the Sign of the Cross Keys. 

A last Century Romance. By Paul Creswick. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 

Banshee's Warning, The. 

By Mrs. J. H. RiDDELL, Author of "The Head of the Firm." 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Blackie, John Stuart, Selected Poems of. 

Portrait. Edited, with an appreciation, by his Nephew, 
Archibald Stodart Walker. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Boer War, A Narrative of the. 

By T. F. Carter. Demy 8vo, los. 6d. New Edition. 

Bound Together. 

By Hugh Conway, Author of "Called Back." Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. Uniform with his other works. Ninth Thousand. 

Captain Kangaroo. 

A Story of Australian Life. By J. Evelyn. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

Cardinal Sin, A. 

By Hugh Conway, Author of "Called Back," etc. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. Eighth Thousand. 

Cheer, Boys, Cheer ! 

Memories of Men and Music. Frontispiece. By Henry 
Russell. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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Chesney, General F. R., Life of the late. 

The Colonel Commandant Ro>-al Artillery, D.C.L., F.R.G.S., 
etc By his Wife and Daughter. Edited by Stanley 
Lane -Poole. Portrait and Map. Second Edition. Demy 

8V0, I2S. 

Court of England under George IV., The. 

Founded on a Diary interspersed with Letters written by Queen 
Caroline and various other Distinguished Persons. Two 
Volumes, demy 8vo, 25s. 

Cry of the Curlew, The. 

A Bush Yarn. By Guy Eden. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Denys D'Auvrillac. 

A Story of French Life. By Hannah Lynch, Author of 
Daughters of Men," etc. etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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Diderot s Thoughts on Art and Style. 

With some of his Shorter E^ays. Selected and Translated by 
Beatrix L. Tollemache (Hon. Mrs. Lionel Tollemache). 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Diogenes* Sandals. 

A Novel. By Mrs. Arthur Kennard. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Double Ruin, A. 

A Novel. By Mrs. A. Hart (Sophie Kappey), Author of 
** A Modem Martyr." Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Drama Birthday Book, The. 

Compiled from the Works of the Dramatists of the Day. By 
Percy S. Phillips. Fcap. 8vo, art linen, 3s. 6d.; morocco, 
IDS. 6d. 

Dream's Fulfilment, A. 

A Sporting Novel. By H. Cumberland Bentley. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Dr. Fitz-Simond s Sweethearts. 

A Novel. By Gervas Williams. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
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Duke Ernest of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Memoirs 

of (Brother of the late Prince Consort of 

England). 
With Portraits of Prince Albert and Duke Ernest. Four 
Volumes, demy 8vo, cloth, 55s. 

Early Bird, The, and other Drawing- Room 
Plays. 

By Beatrix L. Tollemache (Hon. Mrs. Lionel ToUcmache). 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Etelka's Vow. 

A Novel. By Dorothea Gerard, Author of "On the Way 
Through," "Orthodox,** "Lady Baby,*' etc. etc, and Joint- 
Author of "The Waters of Hercules" and "Reata.** Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

For the Sake of the Family. 

A Novel. By May Crommelin, Author of " Love Knots,*' 
etc. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Four Red Nightcaps. 

By C. J. Hyne, Author of "The Honour of Thieves," etc. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

From "The Bells" to "King Arthur." 

By Clement Scott, Fully Illustrated, Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Gordon in China and the Soudan. 

By A. Egmont Hake. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Gunner Jingo's Jubilee. 

By Major-General ToM Bland Strange, late R.A. With 
Fifteen full-page Illustrations, Plans, Maps, and numerous 
Thumb-nail Sketches. Third Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

He Went Out with the Tide. 

By Guy Eden, Author of "The Cry of the Curlew. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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Her Ladyship's Income. 

A Society Novel. By Lorin Kaye. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 
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Highland Brigade in the Crimea, The. 

By Sir Anthony Sterling, K.C.B., a Staff Officer who was 
there. With Frontispiece and i8 Maps. Second Edition. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Indifference in Matters of Religion. 

By the Abbb F. db Lamennais. Translated from the French, 
with a Preface by Lord Stanley of Alderley. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

Infant, The. 

A Novel. By Frederick Wicks, Author of **The Veiled 
Hand." Illustrations by A. Morrow. Second Edition. 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. 

Italian Literature, A Manual of 

By F. H. Cliffe. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Juarez, Life of, President of Mexico. 

By Ulick R. Burke. With Map and Portrait. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Kings Second Marriage, A; or. The Romance 
of a German Court. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Kreutzer Sonata, The. 

By Count Leo Tolstoi. Translated from the Russian by 
H. Sutherland Edwards. Paper covers, is. Thirty- 
seventh Thousand. 

Lady s Impressions of Cyprus in 1893, A. 

By Mrs. Lewis. With Map. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Land of Ararat, The. 

By A. F. Macdonald, Author of **Too Late for Gordon.** 
With Map and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 6s. 

Lesser Questions. 

By Lady Jeune. A Book dealing with the Principal Social 
Questions of the Day. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, os. 

Lighter Life, The 

A Series of Dialogues and Sketches. By W^illiam Wallace. 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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Light that Lies, The 

By CocKBURN Harvey. Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Literary Recollections. 

By Maxime du Camp, Member of the French Academy. Two 
Volumes, demy 8vo, 30s. 

Love Knots. 

A Novel. By May Crommelin, Author of **For the Sake 
of the Family," etc. etc. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Mapleson Memoirs, The. 

Forty Years of Operatic Management, 1848- 1888. By J. H. 
Mapleson. With Portrait. Third Edition. Two Volumes, 
demy 8vo, los. 6d. 

Mark Twain Birthday Book, The. 

Cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. ; morocco, 6s. 6d. Ninth Thousand. 

Melbournians, The. 

A Novel. By Francis Adams, Author of "John Webb's 
End," etc. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Memories of the Mutiny. 

By Colonel Francis Cornwallis Maude, V.C, C.B., who 
commanded the Artillery of Havelock's Column. Two Volumes, 
on special paper, with Maps and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 30s. 

Mighty Toltec, The. 

A Stonr of Adventure, By S. J. Adair Fitz-Gerald. 
Crown ovo, 6s. 

Miss Cherry- Blossom of T6ky6. 

A Japanese Novel. By John Luther Long. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Mrs. Fenton. 

A Sketch. By W. E. Norris. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 

My Dear Grenadier. 

A Novel. By Sybil Beatrice Reid, Author of "Sweet 
Peas." Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

New Day, The. 

Sonnets. By Dr. T. Gordon Hake. With Portrait of the 
Author by Rossetti. Crown 8vo, 5s. Rosslyn Series. 
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Old and New Poems. 

By Walter Herries Pollock. With a Portrait of the 
Author. Crown 8vo, $s. Rosslyn Series. 

On the Way Through. 

By Dorothea Gerard, Author of " A Queen of Curds and 
Cream," and Joint- Author of "Reata** and "The Waters of 
Hercules." Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Orthodox. 

By Dorothea Gerard, Author of **Lady Baby," "On 
the Way Through,** etc., and Joint- Author of **The Waters 
of Hercules " and ** Reata." Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 

Out Back. 

A Romance of the Australian Bush. By Kenneth Mackay, 
Author of "Stirrup Jingles." Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Pictures of the World. 

By Clement Scott. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Poet's Walk. 

An Introduction to English Poetry. Chosen and arranged by 
Mowbray Morris. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

Queen of Curds and Cream. 

A Novel. By Dorothea Gerard, Author of "Lady Baby,** 
"On the Way Through," etc., and Joint-Author of **The 
Waters of Hercules" and "Reata." Fourth Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Reminiscences of a Midshipman's Life, 1850- 
1856. 

By Captain Cecil Sloane-Stanley, R.N. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Round the World with **A Gaiety Girl." 

By Granville Bantock and F. G. Aflalo. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
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Shakspeare*s Historical Plays: Roman and 
English. 

With Revised Text, Introduction and Notes, Glossarial, Critical 
and Historical. By the late Right Rev. Bishop Wordsworth, 
D. C. L. , LL. D, New Edition. Three Volumes, crown 8vo, 1 5s. 

Shakspeare^s Knowledge and Use of the 
Bible. 

By the late Right Rev. Bishop Wordsworth, D.C.L., LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5Sr ; full calf, 8s.' 

Shilrick the Drummer; or, Loyal and True. 

By Julia Agnes Fraser. Three Volumes, crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

Sin and the Woman, The. 

A Novel. By Derek Vane. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 

Sixty Years of Recollections. 

By Ernest Legouv£ of the Acad^mie Fran9aise. Translated 
with Notes by the Author of " An Englishman in Paris." Two 
Volumes, demy 8vo, cloth, i8s. 

Something about Horses, Sport, and War. 

By H. Strickland Constable. Illustrated cover, crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 

Sonnets and Poems. 

By the late Earl of Rosslyn. With Portrait of the Author. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. Second Edition. 

Steve Brown's Bunyip. 

By J. A. Barry, With Introductory Verses by Rudyard 
Kipling. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Story of Chinese Gordon, The. 

By A. Egmont Hake. A complete account of Gordon's Life, 
including his Campaigns in China and the Soudan, until his 
death at the Fall of Khartoum. Demy 8vo, with Portrait and 
Map, 15s. Vol. II. out of print 

Studies in a Mosque. 

By Stanley Lane- Poole. Second Edition, Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 
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Sweet Peas. 

By Sybil Beatrice Reid. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

Thoughts of a Queen. 

By Carmen Sylva (Elizabeth, Queen of Roumania). Trans- 
lated into English, with Special Permission, by H. Sutherland 
Edwards. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. 

Veiled Hand, The. 

By Frederick Wicks. With Illustrations by Jean de 
Paleologue. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Vestigia Retrorsum. 

Poems by Arthur J. Munby. With Portrait of the Author. 
Crown Svo, 5s. Rosslyn Series. 

Wild Life of Scotland, The. 

By J. H. Crawford. With Illustrations by John William- 
son. Large crown Svo, 8s. 6d. net. 

Worthy. 

The later and more exciting portion of the Tale deals with the 
Franco-German War. By Mrs. Cadell. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

You Never Know Your Luck. 

A Society Novel. By Theo. Irving. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 



Standard Library of Foreign Classics. 

Cheap and Popular Reprint of the Standard Foreign Authors 
in the Original Tongue. Handsomely bound in cloth, fcap. Svo. 
Edited, with a Critical Preface, by W. H. Sonley Johnstone. 

Vol. I. THE COMEDIES OF MOLIERE. is. 6d. 

Vol. II. MAXIMS AND REFLECTIONS OF LA ROCHE- 
FOUCAULD, is. 



LONDON: 

JOHN MACQUEEN, 

Hastings House, Norfolk Street, Strand. 
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